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PREFATORY LECTURE. 



I. — Objects of the Course: 

(a) Outlook over modern civilization. 

(b) Perception of the continuity of history. 

(c) Discovery of laws of historical development. 

(d) Practice of historical processes. 

(e) Cultivation of the ^'historical sense." 

II. — Importance of the Study of History. i 

Since ''history is p^st politics" and more, the study of history is the 
best preparation for citizenship. 

III. — Spurious vs. Genuine History. 

Genuine history is the science of men's endeavors to find out how to 
to work this life for all it is worth, 

IV. — Processes Involved in Historical Study. 

(a) discovery; (b) criticism; (c) interpretation, or 
''(a) Anatomy ; (b) Physiolog}^ (c) Physiognomy." 

V. — Definitions. Title of the course ; Introduction to the History of 
European Civilization. 

(a) '^Civilization'^ is the peculiar social order of a given society. 
. (b) Ancient or oriental, vs. modern or occidental, civilizations ; 
China; Persia: India; Egypt, 
(c) Justification of the term '''•Introduction.'' 

Modern P]uropean society is the resultant of two distinct racial fac- 
tors : viz. the Romanic and the Germanic ; separately and conjointly 
modified by a third m^oment, a spiritual force, — Christianity. The cur- 
rents were permanently mingled by 47(5 A.D., hence first division into 
periods, viz. : 
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1. Origin and conjunction of social forces, 7o3 B. C. — 476 A. D. 

2. Europe one community, 476 — 1500. 

8. National differentiations ; the transition period, 1300 — 1500. 
4. The epoch of nationalities ; after discovery, physical, intel- 
lectual, moral; inventions : emergence of democracies, 1500 — 

Italy, Germany, France, Kngland. In an "Introduction" to the history 
of European civilization, there should appear an outline of the ideas 
which formed the basis and framework of society at these different 
epochs. 

VI. — Thk (Joal of Historical Investigation. 
Theories of the ^'Philosophy of History" are : — 

1. The Chaotic; viz., history is the reign of Riot. 

2. The Pessimistic, ** '* '' '* Satan. 

3. The Theistic, ** ** ** *• God. 

4. The Positivistic, ** ** ** '* Force. 

5. The "Scientific," " " " " Law. 

6. ? to be de-rived from our study. 

VII. — Cautions. 

1. The course is simply a preliminary survey. 

2. Spirit of study must be sympathetic. 

(a) Most men in the past, as in the present, supposed their acts 

to be justifiable. 

(b) The incompleteness of past achievements was not failure. 

(c) Conclusion : the study of history is not so much a study of 

the past as of the present : not the study of physical, but 
of moral, force. 
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DIVISION I. 

IMPERIALISM, FEUDALISM, ECCLESIASTICISM. 
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PART I. 

THE ROMAN ATTEMPT AT CIVILIZATION. 

P^isher, 152-188. 



LECTURE I. 

. The Differentiation of the Empire, 

I. — General Character of Roman History. 

II. — Periods: 1. National development, 753 — 264 B. C. 

2. Foreign concjiiest, 264 — 133 B. C. 

3. International administration, 133 B. C. — 476 A, D. 

III. — With Foreign Conquest Came Domestic Revolution : — 
General view. Fisher: 153 a. 

1. P^xtent of Roman dominions. Map opp. p. 174, and 168 b. 

2. Relation of the City of Rome to this territory. 151 a. 

3. Prevalent ideas of human relations. 

4. The Roman constitution. 

5. The means of governing the dependencies. 

IV. — Governmental Machinery cannot insure Good Govern- 
ment. 

1. Disturbances under the Gracchi. 153 b. 154 a. 

2. Marius and Sulla. 155-7-8. 

3. Party struggles between Optimates and Democrats. 162 a, b. 

164, 165, 158 c, 159 b, 161 a. 

4. War between Octavius and Antony. 166 c, 167. 

V. — The Disturbing Factions in the State. 

In the last century before Augustus there were four classes which 
endangered the permanence of the State, viz : 
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1. The aristocracy iu Rome. "Optimates." 

2. The populace of the City of Rome. 

3. The people of Italy outside of the City of Rome. 

4. The inhabitants of the provinces. 

VI. — The Revolution : — It was a "military differentiation." 

It evolved a standing army of twenty-five legions under a permanent 
chief. The battle of Actium (B. C. 31) is the sign of this consum- 
mation. 



LECTURE II. 

The Roman Constitution, from Augustus to Diode tia^t. 



I. — Description of the City of Rome. 178b. 

II. — The Administration of ArorsTis, marks the end of the 
ancieiit and the beginning of modern history. The government 
was a monarchy under republican forms. 1G8 a. b. 

III. — Morals of the P^mperors in Relation to otr Subject. 
176-7. 183 a. 

IV. — Constitutional Development under the P^mpire. 

1. The Empire outgrew all disguises and became an avowed des- 

potism. 188. 

2. The Empire assumed a more equitable form. 

We say "Rome conquered the world ;" in reality the world contjuered 
Rome. The lex Julia is Rome's retreat ; the law of Caracalla her 
surrender. 

3. Unity of administration displaced variety ; general principles, 

applicable to the whole Empire, supplanted local peculiarities. 

From this superHcial view therefore, we might conclude that the 
Roman State had not only escaped the danger of collapse which threat- 
ened during the last century of the Republic, but had secured permanent 
supremacy. 

We must proceed to explain the precipitate fall of this seemingly 
faultless system. 
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LECTURE III. 

The New Spiritual Factor, 



Fisher, 189-196. 
I. — Ideas, especially religious ideas, make the social world. 

TL — In order to view Christianity in its true historical relations, 
we must consider for the sake of contrast, the Roman Religion. 
126, 132-3. 

1. The worship of numberless gods. 

2. The artificial character of the worship. 

3. The arbitrariness of morals which it allowed. 

4. The deification of the Emperor. 

5. The emptiness of this religion drove some to universal scepti- 
cism : e. g., Pilate; John XVIII. 38; others to restless search for 
sometning better : e. g., Zacchaeus : Luke XIX, 1-10; others to numb 
indifference. 185 a. b. 

III. — The Christian Religion: Doctrines. 170-171-2. 

1. Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of Man. 

2. Nature and deserts of sin. 

3. Righteousness. 

4. Immortality and Judgment. 

IV. — Is Christianity simply the Zeitgeist of its Epoch? The 
(question belongs not at the beginning, but at the end of historical 
research. 

V. — Distinctions ; 1. Between Christianity and Churches. 

2. Between the Greek and the Latin Church. 

3. Between the Latin Church and the Papacy. 

The history of the Christian religion is concerned with two leading 
lines of development. 

1. The growth of Christian influence as a modifier of European 

society. 

2. The growth of the organized hierarchy. 

We are concerned, at this point, with the former subject only. In 
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the development of Christianity as a social force there are two distinct 
stages : 

1. From the preaching of Jesus (2Q A. D.?), to the protectorate of 

Constautine, 313. 

2. From Constantine to the present. 

VI. — The Antagonism bktwkkn thk Roman and thk Christian 
Religion. 
The contrast between the new faith and the old cults appeared : 

1. In the devoutness of Christian worship. 

2. In the novelty of Christian economic and moral teachings. 

A. Christians put a new estimate on labor. 

B. Christians became teachers of a benevolence which the ancient 

world had never known even in theory. 

C. The Christians became conspicuous exemplars of man}' vir- 

tues which paganism taught, but which pagans did not 
practice. 183 a. 

VII.--THE Conflict. Farrar, Life of Christ, 452. 

1. The immediate occasion of forcible hostility was in the fact that 

the Christians declined to pay divine honors to the Emperor. 

2. The Christians became objects of suspicion because : 

A. They affected to despise the civic virtues. 

B. They recognized an authority higher than the State. 

3. Spirit and method of persecutions. 178 a, 188 a, 190 a. 

4. Duration and influence of persecutions. 

VIII. — The Dawn of Victory. Constantine. 

1. Sketch of Constantine's life. 188 b, 189, 190 b. 

2. Theories of Constantine's character : 

A. Christian hero and champion. 

B. Selfish hypocrite and trimmer. 

3. The important fact is that Constantine, from whatever motives, 

made Christianity reZ/^io licita: cf. Neander 1. 140-2. 

IX. — Outward Prosperity of the Churches. 191 a, 193 a. 

1. The accumulating wealth of the clergy. 

2. The assumption, by the clergy, of various legal functions. 

3. Powers, privileges, and exemptions of the clergy. 

4. The penitential discipline of the Church. 
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X. — Christianity and the Laws. 194 a. 

1. The piinisliment of crucifixion and of breaking the legs was 

abolished. 

2. Criminals were no longer to be branded on the forehead. 

3. Limitations were imposed on gladiatorial contests. 

4. Attention was directed towards the prisons. 

o. The laws concerning marriage were, in many respects, accom- 
modated to the views of the Christians, 
f). The exposure of children was forbidden. 

7. The manumission of slaves was facilitated. 

8. The obsei'vance of Sunday as a sacred day obtained sanction. 

(Vid. Uhlhorn. Conflict of Christianity and Heathenism.) 

Gibbon's explanation of the spread of Christianity (Chaps. XX. sq.) 
is celebrated and shallow. It was not the system which gave influence 
to the doctrines, but the doctrines vitalized the system. Fisher. 192 a. 
193 c. 



LECTURE IV. 

The Germanic Element, 



Fisher, 200-203. 
The second new element of importance in European society was the 
Germanic. This factor was the immediate agency of destruction to the 
Roman system. 

I. — Knowledge of Primitive Germanic Society is derived chiefly 
from four sources, viz :' 

1. Caesar's Commentaries. 

2. Tacit us's Germanic. 

3. The science of language as applied to the Germanic dialects. 

4. Traces, in later legal usages, of earlier customs. 

The Teutons presently became, and have since remained, the centre 
of gravity in Europe. We shall henceforward never lose sight of them 
in following the course of civilization. We need to understand them 
well. 

The most obvious contrast between Roman and Teutonic civilization 
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appears in the fact that while the former was urban, the latter was rural. 

Particular Teutonic institutions were : 
II. — The Monogamous Family. Consequent upon blood relationsh p 
were certain obligations : 

A. To avenge the death of a relative. 

B. Liability to share the penalty of a relative's crime. 

C. Duty of standing by relatives and securing justice for them ; 

** Compurgation," 
III. — The Village Community. This institution was connected with 
the peculiar system of land tenure or Jfark system. The main 
facts are : 

A. The land was regarded as the property of the community. 

B. The individual was at the disposal of the community, and 

was obliged to till such a portion of land, and in cer- 
tain cases, to raise such crops as the community directed. 
(A similar institution exists in Russia to-day, and a comparison of this 

will be of more use than masses of details ; vid. Wallace ; Russia, Vol. 

I, Chap. VIII.) 

IV. — The Tribe. The outgrowth of common migration and settlement. 

V. — The Social Organization. 

1. The leading or prominent class : not properly nobility nor aris 

tocracy, because they were not a caste with peculiar rights 
before the law. 

2. The freemen ; the substance of the nation or tribe. Their pre- 

rogatives were : 

A. To come and go at will. 

B. To bear arms. 

C. To avenge personal injuries. 

D. To hold property. 

E. To participate in public assemblies. 

F. The right of ^'composition,'' or payment of a fine, instead of 

submitting to other infliction as penalty for certain crimes. 

3. The Liti. They were attached to the soil and owed service to 

the lord whose land they occupied, but had no voice in commu- 
nity affairs. 

4. Slaves : not considered as persons, but as property. This class 

was replenished from — 

(a) prisoners of war ; 

(b) gamblers. 
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VI. — The Chip^fs. (Tacitus^ '^ Principe^'') Elected by the people as 
magistrates and military leaders. 

VII. — The Kings. Personal rule, limited by popular co-operation 
which often made the power of royalty nugatory, was the char- 
acter of Teutonic monarchy. 

VIII. — The Popular Assemblies: consisting of the whole body of 
freemen, met in the open air. (Vid. Wallace ; Russia, Vol. I, 
Chap. VIII. Tacitus ; Germania, Chap. IX. A more dignified 
description of a democratic assembly in accordance with ancient 
tradition will be found in Freeman's Growth of the English Con- 
stitution^ Chap. I.) 

IX. — The Comitatus. A company of young men who voluntarily 
bound themselves as military companions to a chief or king. 
The germ from which military vassalage developed. 

X. — The Host. The army was the popular assembly "mobilized." 
Free citizenship and military service were inseparable among the 
Teutons. 

XI. — Judicial Institutions. 

The public order was expressed in a system of justice, in administer- 
ing which all freemen took part. For the accused the means of defence 
were : 

1. Compurgation. 

2. Production of witnesses. 

3. Ordeal. 

4. Judicial combat. 

(Vid. Stubbs : Constitutional History of England, vol. I. 33 sq. and 
<^83 sq. Waitz : Verfassung des deutschen Volkes, vol. I.) 

XII. — Summary : 

To Montesquieu probably belongs the credit of having first clearly 
stated the commonplace of later observers, that modern liberty has its 
roots in the forests of Germany. The feeling of personal^ as distin- 
guished from political or corporation independence, was unknown to the 
Romans and early Christians. The Germans brought the passion for 
personal independence into society irrationally civilized, because civi- 
lized without reference to that element in human nature. This new 
element soon proved itself an energetic re-agent. After the spirit of 
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liberty had destro3'e(l the Empire, the Germanic peoples assimilated, in 
some measure, the principles of liberty derived from the gospel, and 
became the founders of modern society. 



LECTURE V. 

Collapse of the Roman Attempt at Civilization, 

Fisher, 198—213. 
Carlyle call this period "the millennium of darkness." 
After Rome, by the Edict of Caracalla, 21o A.I)., abdicated her sover- 
eignty over the world, the imperial city ruled nolonjjerby authority, but 
only by prestige. We have now to encjuire how it was that Rome lost 
also this moral primacy. We shall gather material for the explanation 
if we consider : 

A.— THE DEMORALIZATION OF THE ROMAN ELEMENT 

ITSELF. 

The demoralization and degeneracy of the Roman people, considered 
at this point as the hereditary administrators of European government, 
is discovered in connection with vicious conditions, violations of the 
natural order, which may be classified as economic^ civil and military, 

I. — Vices of the Roman Economic System. 

1. Roman civilization despised the immanent law of labor, Rome 

consumed what should have been its capital. 

2. A society of which the above is true cannot maintain itself 

against the shock of pestilence or war. Both came. Seeley : 
Roman Imperialism, pp. oi) scj. 

3. Industrial condition of Rome and other large towns, viz : a few 

wealthy and luxurious families; a small number of foreigners 
and freedmen superintending the manual labor of thousands 
of slaves ; a turbulent mass of free citizens too proud to work, 
but not too proud to be fed by government. 

4. Industrial condition of the smaller Italian cities. Rome in min- 

iature. 

5. Industrial condition of rural Italy. A few non-resident land- 

owners cultivated the soil by means of — 
(a) slaves. 
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(b) coloni; not chattels, but bound to the soil. Both classes of 
laborers recruited chiefly from barbarians. 

6. Ostentation of Italian wealth. The industrial prosperity of 

peoples depends not on the mass of national wealth but on its 
distribution. Sismondi. Short History of the Italian Republics, 
pp. 27 sq. 

7. Bad incidence of taxation. Enterprise was systematically fet- 

tered and discouraged. Seeley : Rom. Imp. 61. 

II. — VicKS OF THK Roman Civil. System. (Vid. Guizot; I)u regime 
municipal dans Tempire romain.) 
Rome committed the fatal blunder of allowing the politically active 
citizens to become separated into two classes ; the one concerned solely 
with general rights and interests ; the other debarred from influence on 
general politics, and limited to participation in local government : "A 
condition of things proved by history inconsistent with either a free 
State or a strong." (Andrews.) This was the outcome of the Roman 
municipal system which may be considered in three periods : 

1. To the end of the Republic. A municipium was a provincial 

town whose inhabitants had been admitted to the rights of 
Roman citizenship. Two classes of interest : 

(a) municipal, 

(b) political. 

To exercise an influence on' the latter, the provincial citizen must 
make a journey to Rome, where he was on an equality with the free 
resident of Rome, and could have a voice in the comitia. 

2. From Augustus to Constantine. 

While the t^mperor was gradually monopolizing the authority that 
belonged to senate and comitia, the leading citizens of the municipia 
discovered that they were powerless in national politics, and transferred 
their attention to local administration. The municipia, unmolested by 
the central government, flourished. Membership of the curia, the gov- 
erning body, was a coveted honor. 

3. From Constantine to the fall of the Western Empire. From the 

time of Septimius Severus the resources of the central power 
had diminished, while its wants steadily increased. The des- 
potism of the Roman P^mperors lived hi the presence of three 
dangers : 
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(a) the barbarians ; 

(b) the populace ; 

(c) the soldiers. 

To raise the necessary revenue, the Emperors began to inflict fright- 
ful taxes on the municipia^ and the "curials" were held responsible for 
collecting the same. (For a parallel system cf. De Tocqueville, "France 
before the Revolution." Chap. XII. et passim.) The position of decurion 
became an intolerable burden, but was incumbent on all citizens holding 
not less than twenty-five acres of land. 

In the fourth century the class exempted from curial duties con- 
sisted of : 

(a) all who held senatorial rank ; 

(b) all officers of the imperial government; 

(c) all officers of the army ; and, as a rule, 

(d) all the clergy. 

In spite of certain concessions the curial class steadily declined in 
numbers and wealth, leaving society divided between the two distant and 
hostile sections : 

(a) the privileged class, 

(b) the masses. 

The creation of the office of Defensor did not arrest the decay of the 
municipia, but it furnished a foothold for the Bishops. 

III. — Vices of the Roman Military System. 

After the Romans had become either debilitated by poverty or emas- 
culated by luxury, they could no longer sustain the fatigues of cam- 
paigns. The Teutons preferred fighting to working. The Romans 
enlisted them in the imperial armies. They thus committed the EnTpire 
to the protection of the very persons against whom it most needed 
defence. The barbarians soon held all the power. Onl}- an occasion 
for formally declaring what had long been a reality was needed to com- 
plete the fall of the Empire. (Chas. Kingsley: *'Roman and Teuton.") 

B. — PROGRESS OF THE ANTI-IMPERIAL GERMANIC 

ELEMENT. 

1. The Goths were settled in Dacia as a bulwark against more dis- 

tant barbarians. 270 — 75 A. D. 

2. The invasion of the Huns, 375 A. D. 204 a. 

3. The reign of Theodosius (379 — 95) was an attempt to Romanize 

the Goths. 204 a. 
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C — PROGRESS OF THE ANTI-IMPERIAL CHRISTIAN 

ELEMENT. 

1. The Christians were charged with ruining the Empire. 

2. The correct statement is that the Christians did not, as such, 

attempt to save the Empire. 



LECTURE VI. 

The Breaking up of the Wi^eck, 



I. — Division into P^astern and Western Empires. 395 A. D. 
P'isher 205 a. 

(Vid. Hodgkin ; Dynasty of Theodosius.) 

IL — The Barbarian Wreckers. 213 b. 

(a) The kingdom of the Vandals in Africa. 

(b) *' " '* Visogoths in Spain and Gaul. 

(c) ** " " Franks in northern Gaul. 213 a. 

(d) ** *' *' Burgundians in the Rhone valley. 

(e) ** '' " Ostrogoths in Illyria. 

(f) '* *' *• Angles and Saxons in Britain. 215 a. 

(g) '* '* *' Herulians or Ostrogoths in Italy. 211a.b» 

HI. — The Christian Wreckers. 

When the Empire fell, the Christian Bishops, already in many cases 
magistrates, under the title Defensor^ assumed a commanding position. 
Of these the Bishop of Rome gained the most. His pretensions were 
supported : — 

A. By the alleged apostolic origin of the church at Rome. 

B. By the dogma that St. Peter was the first Bishop of Rome, 

and that the words of Jesus to Peter (Matt. xvi. 18-19) 
applied to all his successors in the Episcopal chair. 

C. By the position of Rome as capital of the Western world. 

D. By the conduct of the Roman Bishop during the barbarian 

invasions. 
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SUMMARY. 

1. The Empire had its period of legitimacy. It secured, for a 

time, unity, and prepared the way for the recognition of the 
law of brotherhood. 

2. The unity which Rome secured was a unity of compression, not 

of cohesion. It was turning humanity into a monstrosity. 

3. The immediate influence of the "fall of Rome" (476) was not 

violent, because : — 

A. The change known as the fall of the Western Empire was 

not sudden but gradual. 

B. The overthrow of the Empire did not involve the destruction 

of the municipalities. 

C. A large portion of the land remained in the possession of its 

owners. Many of these were Teutons. 
I). The Theodosian Code, ^438?) remained, after the fall of 
Rome, the law for Romans. 

4. The indirect influence of Rome was exerted : — 

A. Through the use of the Latin language for legal, diplomatic, 

ecclesiastical, scholastic and literary purposes. 

B. Through the survival of the ideas and institutions of Roman 

civilization. 

C. Particularly and conspicuously, through the persistency of the 

ideas connected with the Empire. The Roman mind 
thought of world-wide sway and organization as facts 
having their roots in the nature of things. '''And in the 
days of these kings shall the God of heaven set up a king- 
dom which shall never he destroyed ; and the kingdom 
shall not he left to other people^ hut it shall hreak in pieces 
and consume all these kingdoms^ and it shall stand for- 
ever J'' (Dan. II. 44.) 

Head of gold, Assyrian Empire ? 

Breast and arms of silver, Persian ** ? 

Belly and thighs of brass, Macedonian " ? 

Legs of iron, Roman " ? 

Feet of iron and clay, The Wreckage Kingdoms ? 

The eternal kingdom. The Christianized Roman Empire. 
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PART II. 

THE INDIVIDUALISTIC ATTEMPT AT CIVILIZATION. 



LECTURE VII. 

The Reign of Anarchy, 



Fisher, 213-237. 

Society has thus far failed to establish equipoise between freedom and 
authority. Each generation of men has confronted the task of recon- 
ciling the right of the people to do as they please, on the one hand, 
with the rights of the many, crying out to the individual — "Thus far 
shalt thou go and no farther." Authority, restraint, government of 
some sort, has invariably been found necessary in order that men may 
make the most of themselves. 

After the Roman authority broke down, the living political issue for 
the fragments of the Roman world was : what authority shall take the 
place of the defunct system ? Yet it was, on the other hand, the feel- 
ing of revolt against too much authority, too much restraint, which had 
destroyed the Roman government. The other question which agitated 
the thoughts of men was — how shall we secure what we have gained ? 
How shall we retain this freedom which is ours now that we have 
broken in pieces this terrible central power of Rome ? 

From the breaking up of the wreck of Rome, end of the fifth cen- 
tury, to the end of the eighth century, this necessity of government, on 
the one hand, and this hatred of restraint, on the other, made European 
society a chaos. If we should succeed in reducing the events of this 
time to apparent harmony, we should misrepresent the period. A ter- 
rific reaction had dismembered Europe. The revulsion of society against 
the unnatural unity of Imperialism led to the opposite extreme of un- 
natural Individualism, 

In the present division of the subject we have to trace the manifesta- 
tions of this individualism while the anarchy which it immediately intro 
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duced gave way to the attempt to constitute society on the basis of 
systematized Individualism, or the Feudal System, 

EXTERNAL EVENTS FROM ^1(\ TO 800. 
The following table will be of assistance in the discovery of certain 
important tendencies which were at first elements of confusion, but 
subsequently of order. 

Thk Sarackxs. 



Italy. 

I. 476—489 (493.) 
Odoacer King of Italy. 

II. 493—526. Reign 
of Theodorich as King 
of the Ostrogoths in 
Italy. 

III. 526—000. Grad- 
ual decay of the Os- 
trogothic Kingdom. 

IV. 000—068. Italy 
once more ruled by 
Constantinople. 

V. 568—774. The 
Kingdom of the Lom- 
bards in Italy. 



774. Overthrow of the 
Lombard Kingdom by 
Charlemagne. 



The Franks. 



VII. 486. Merovin 
gian Djniasty founded 
by Clovis. 496. Con- 
version of Clovis to 
Romish Christianity. 



VI. 662, Mahomet's 
flight to Medina. 



752. Battle of Tours. 
Defeat of the Mus- 
sulmans by Charles 
Martel. 



r)87. Battle of Testry. 
Henceforth, the House 
Minister, (Major Do- 
mus) becomes the real 
ruler of the Kingdom. 

752. Pepin, the Major 
Domus, assumes the 
title in addition to the 
power of King, and 
thus founds the Karo- 
lingian Dynasty, 752 — 
987. 



799 — 800, Charlemagne crowned Emperor of all Europe. 

Cf, Stille : Chs. 11, III, & IV. Hallam : Middle Ages. Ch. I. Guizot : History of 
France. Vol. 1, Chs. VI.— XI. Creasy: Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World (Poitiers). 
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LECTURE VIII. 

The Re- Establishment of Authority, 



The principle of authority was represented by two powers : the royal 
and the hierarchcaL Before individualism completed its triumph, the 
representatives of authority temporarily prevailed. The successful 
kingdom was that of the Franks ; the successful hierarchy was that of 
Rome. Each assisted the other in securing the peculiar power sought, 
and we shall see how reciprocal assistance grew into alliance. 

I. — Growth of the Authority of the Prankish Kings. 

1. Over the Prankish race itself. Three stages Pisher, 214 a. 

A. Development, for a century after Soissons, 486 — 561. 

B. Reaction. Period of the Niebelungenlied, 561 — 613. Two 

divisions of the territory : Austrasia, German ; 

Neustria, Prankish. 
The King of each had a "J/q/or Domus." 

C. Reorganization 613 — 687. 

The battle of Testry (687) stands for two distinct achievements ; 
(a) the reunion of the two kingdoms ; (b) hereditary possession of the 
office of Major Domus by the family of Pepin. 

Coronation of Pepin the Short; foundation of the Karolingian 
dynasty ; 752. We may regard the coronation of Pepin as the estab- 
lishment of kingly authority over the Pranks themselves. 

2. Over non-Prankish territories. 235 a. 

When the conquests of Charlemagne were ended, his dominion 
stretched from the Ebro and the Tiber, to the Elbe. Before following 
Charlemagne to the culmination of his greatness, we must consider the 
progress of the other representative of authority. 

II. — Growth of the Authority of the Roman Bishop. 

We have discovered (Lee. VI.) that before the extinction of the 
P^mpire the Roman Bishop had already begun to grasp the inheritance 

Ockley: History of the Saracens. Kitchin : Hist, of France, vol. 1. Bk. U. Freeman : Hist, 
and Conquest of the Saracens ; The Ottoman Power in Europe. On the early history of 
the Franks in Gaul, Gibbon : Chs. X, XXXV, XXXVII, XXXVIIl. On the Ostrogoths, 
same, Chs. XXXIX and XLIII. On thelLombards, same, Chs., XLIII and XLIX. On the 
Saracens in Spain and France, same, Chs., LI and LII. 
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which the Emperors had forfeited. After the fall of the Empire he was, 
with interruptions, practically the autocrat of the imperial cit}'. He 
began to exercise authority over a wider field, and dreamed of ruling 
Christendom. 

The growth of the monarchical power of the Roman Bishop was 
retarded: 

1. By competing authorities within the Church. 

A. The whole body of believers at Rome retained, until 1509 — 

in theory at least — the right to participate in the election, 
of the Bishop. 

B. Councils were frequent, and their paramount authority was 

practically unquestioned for centuries. 

C. It was the constant practice of the clergy to refer their dis- 

putes to the P^mperor, as ultimate authority. 

2. By the resistance of external powers. 

A. The Arian Goths. 489—526 (555). 

B. The Exarchs of Ravenna. 555—774. 219 c. 

C. The insolent Lombards. 568—774. 220 b. 

D. The iconoclastic Emperors. 717 — 774. 222 a. 

In spite of these hindrances and menaces, the Roman Bishop steadily 
gained power. As stages of this growth we may designate ; 

1. The reign of Gregory I., (the Great:) 590 — 604. Gregory is 

known as the ^-father of the mediaeval Papacy." He lays in 
Rome the foundations of Christian dominion over Europe. 
Yet this reign was, after all, a high-water mark in the history 
of the Papacy, from which the tide soon retreated, not for a 
long time to return. 

2. The Roman crisis of the eighth century. Pressed by the Lom- 

bards, Pope Zachary, (741 — 52 ;) advanced to meet Liutprand, 
the Lombard king, and by appealing to his superstition, res- 
cued the bishopric from the invader. (742). 234 a. 

3. The reign of Pope Stephen II. (752 — 757). Again threatened 

by the Lombards, the Pope appeals to Pepin, the Prankish 
Major Domus ; and, as a reward for his services, consents to 
recognize him and his heirs as the rightful sovereigns in the 
place of the Merovingians. Pepin wrested from the Lombard 
king the whole central part of Italy and bestowed it upon the 
Pope, with the title ^'Patriarch of the Exarchate of Ravenna,'^ 
234 b. 
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111. — The New Political Order. 

These transactions mark a transition from an old to a new political 
system. Latin Christianity is forming into a separate realm of which 
the Pope is the head. 

Charlemagne overthrew the Lombard kingdom finally, and ratified the 
donation of his father, Pepin, to the Pope. 

The nature and measure of this oblation have remained problematical. 
At all events it "established upon secure foundation that churchly 
authority on which the frail edifice of civilization rested during the 
Middle Ages." 

IV. — The Restoration of the Empire. 286, 237 a. 

In order that the re-establishment of authority should be complete, 
the Prankish king must needs take a long stride ahead of the position 
in which we left him. 

On Christmas day, 800, the Pope crowned the Prankish king, "Em- 
peror of Rome." Authority is once more enthroned over the govern- 
• ments of Europe. 

Concerning this coronation three theories were advanced. They are 
the clue to the history of Eurof)e for the next ten centuries. 

1. The Fraiikish theory. The imperial crown was worn by ChaVle- 

magne as the prize of conquest ; therefore the Bishop and 
citizens of Rome were simply his subjects, and had no rights 
of sovereignty against him or his successors. 

2. The legal theory. Charlemagne was elected Emperor by the 

senate and people of Rome, by whom alone an Emperor could 
be chosen, and he was their elective chief magistrate, the de- 
positary of their power and authority. 

3. The ecclesiastical theory. The crown was conferred on Charle- 

magne by the Pope, as Vicar of Christ, to whom it belonged 
to confer, by his own free act and favor, an office created for 
the defence and support of the Church. 
While each of these views appealed to facts, neither expressed the 

whole truth. The claims contained in above theories issued in the great 

conflict of the Middle Ages. 

NUMMARY. 

1. The foundation of later civilization was laid upon the alliance 
between the organization which represented nearly all the cul- 
ture of western Europe, and the least civilized of the Teutonic 
peoples. 
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2. The alliance between the Papacy and the Franks involved two 
results which affected the whole subsequent development of 
Europe : 

A. The foundation of the temporal power of the Popes. 

B. The transfer of the imperial authority to the Franks. 

The Emperor holds sway over all the governments of Europe. — The 
Pope claims the allegiance of every conscience in Europe. Surely 
questions of jurisdiction must one day be settled. 



LECTURE IX. 

Charlemagne the Epoch-Maker. 

From consideration of the political changes in which the Franks 
played so prominent a part, we must turn to the social institutions of 
the same people. 

We have seen that under the Empire^ legal rights came to be deter- 
mined by the relations of citizens to the central administration. Among 
the Germans, there was no gradation of legal rights. We have now to 
trace the transition to a social system of a distinct and novel type. 

I. — Cllmtnation of Prankish Order in the administration of 
Charlemagne. 237—238. 

Charlemagne was not an originator but an organizer. In Italy he 
attempted to put himself at the head of the Roman civilization which 
he labored to restore. In the Prankish territories and their dependences 
north of the Alps he welded half-formed institutions into a strong gov- 
ernment. 

1. Charlemagne's civil administration. 

The only ruler from Theodorich to Otto I. who succeeded in making 
his office a public magistracy. 

A. General administration. Division into districts ; Counts ; 

{Graf;) Counts of the Border; {Mnrkgraf;) Dukes; 
{Herzog or Dux ;) Missi Dominici. 

B. Local Administration; Three assemblies a year; ancient 

community or neighborhood jurisdiction displaced by more 
responsible tribunals. 
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2. Charlemagne's ecclesiastical administration. 

A. The Emperor organized the hierarchy. 

B. The Emperor nominated ecclesiastics just as he created 

counts and dukes. 

C. The Emperor presumed to dictate dogmas. 

D. The Emperor made the clergy his "beneficiaries." This re- 

lation of dependence towards the Emperor gave to eccle- 
siastics numerous advantages : (a) the proprietorship of 
the "benefices," which meant wealth, and power over 
tenants ; (b) free use of mansus ; (c) tithes. 

11. — Charlemagne's Influence cpon Civilization. 

1. His system was a forcible repression of disintegrating tenden- 

cies, which were all the time gathering strength. 

2. The secret of his failure to establish a permanent government 

is in the fact that not centralization but localization was the 
will of the people. Vid. Laurent ; Les Barhares et le Cath- 
olicism^ 165-6, 218. Guizot ; Civilization in France, Lee, 
XXIV. 

3. While Imperialism failed, ecclesiastical and civil institutions re- 

ceived from Charlemagne an impulse which was the condition 
of subsequent progress. 

A. Charlemagne intentionally developed and strengthened the 

hierarchy. 

B. Charlemagne unintentionally developed Feudalism ; hence 

capitulary^of 877. 



LECTURE X. 

The Triumph of Individualism, or Feudalism, 



I. — Transition to Feudalism. Fisher, 240 — 249. 

1. The atoms of society were forced, by the assaults of invaders, 

to arrange themselves in the unique "feudal molecule." 

2. The great public offices at the same time became hereditary. 
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II. — Feudalism. 255 — 258. 

The principle of Imperialism is the last word of the expiring past. 
That principle secured a certain equality for mankind ; i. e., the servi- 
tude of all under the dominion of one. Society could not accept this as 
its fundamental, organic principle. The opposing principle of Individ- 
ualism, in destroying absolutism, introduced anarchy. Feudalism did 
not create, but it regulated this anarchy. The feudal system does not, 
therefore, present the phenomena of social decay but of social progress. 

1. The "feudal molecule." 

(a) The castle ; (b) the cluster of huts for the dependents. 

2. Feudal principles. 

A. The peculiar theory of territorial proprietorship, according to 

which ownership was vested in one, the **lord," or "suze- 
rain ;" while possession was enjoyed by another, the 
"man," or "vassal." 

B. The union of proprietorship with sovereignty. 

3. The contrast between Roman, or magisterial^ and feudal, or pro- 

prietary jurisdiction. 

4. The feudal ritual. It must be understood that during the flour- 

ishing period of Feudalism the name vassal was not tainted 
with ignominy, but was a term of distinction. The relation 
of lord and vassal, being thus important and dignified, was 
established by certain traditional formalities. 

A. The ceremony of homage ; or, 

B. The oath of fealty. 

C. The ceremony of ini^estiture. 

5. Feudal obligations. 

A. Of the vassal toward the lord. 

(a) Military service. 

(b) *^ Fidelity." 

(c) "Aids:" 1 si, legal or obligatory; due in three cases: (1,) 

when the lord was a prisoner and could not pay his ran- 
som ; (2,) when the lord knighted his eldest son ; (3,) 
when the lord gave his eldest daughter in marriage. 2d, 
^''voluntary;" probably extortions to which the vassals,, 
after a time, fell into the habit of submitting. 
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(d) "Incidents :" viz.: reliefs ; fines ; escheats and, especially 

among the Normans, guardianship, and marriage. 

(e) Many tacitly accepted obligations which cannot be classified. 
When Feudalism was at its height, the privileges of a feudal lord in- 
cluded : (a) the right to coin money ; (b) the right to wage private 
war ; (c) immunity from taxation beyond the stipulations of the con- 
tract with the suzerain ; (d) exemption from legislative control ; (e) 
original jurisdiction within his own domains. (Cf. Buckle : Hist, of 
Civilization ; Chap. IX.) 

B. Of the lord toward the vassal. 

(a) He could not arbitrarily withdraw the fief, but was bound to 

abide by his part of the contract. 

(b) He must defend the vassal if attacked. 

(c) He must render justice to the vassal, or secure justice for 

him on appeal to an overlord. 
While the above outline is as correct as, in the nature of the case,^ a 
general description of feudal obligations could be, wide diversity of 
practice, and various uses of terms prevailed in different countries, and 
at different periods." Hence varieties of description among modern 
writers. 

6. The judicial organization. In every lordship there was a court, 

composed of the military vassals, and presided over by the 
feudal lord. Appeal^ though opposed to the spirit of the sys- 
tem, was sometimes allowed. 

7. Relation of the Church to Feudalism. The clergy became 

powerful feudal lords. As the Church seldom or never lost 
any property, it became the wealthiest division of feudal soci- 
ety. At one time it was said to possess in France and 
England more than one-fifth of the soil, in Germany more 
than one-third. 

8. English Feudalism. William the Conqueror modified English 

Feudalism so that it was, during his lifetime at least, a sys- 
tem of land tenure only, not a governmental organization. 
106(>— 1087. 

A. He made all landholders of the vassal class swear fealty 

directly to himself. 

B. He allotted to his principal barons lordships made up of 

widely separated territories. 
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C. He maintained the popular court of the ''shire" and the 
'^hundred." 

III. — Contrast betwken the Ideal and the Reality. 

1. Feudalism was, after all, onl}^ a class civilization. Two strata : 

(a) the class with rights, i. e., vassals ; (b) the class without 
rights, i. e., freemen, villeins, serfs. 

2. Prevalent and damning evils. 

A. Anarchy and violence. 

B. Misery of the peasant population. 

IV. — Certain Salutary Tendencies. 

1. Men began to think for themselves. 

2. Family life was reformed. 

3. Personal loyalty was developed, in contrast with submission to 

positive law. 

4. The system hid certain germs of liberty ; e. g. in connection 

with the idea of contract. 

5. The Church taught, in its own peculiar way, throughout the 

feudal period, the equality of all men before God. If tradi- 
tion is correct, men rose from the lowest social rank to the 
supremest dignity in Christendom, e. g., Gregory VII., 1078, 
carpenter; Hadrian IV. 1154, serf ; Urban IV. 1261, cobbler's 
son ; John XXII. 1315, cobbler's son ; Benedict XII. 1335, 
miller's son. 

V. — Principles Contemporary with Feudalism. 
(a) Royalty, (b) the towns. 

VI. — Summary. 

The result of men's attempts, up to this point, to found a rational 
civilization, may be estimated thus : The Roman Imperial Attempt 
at civilization exhibited its unnatural and consequently inadequate char- 
acter in that it allowed the will of one despot to hamper the development 
of nations. Feudalism is the exact antithesis of Imperialism. In 
systematizing the opposite principle of Individualism, Feudalism did 
not find the secret of social organization, bnt on the contrary, instead of 
introducing the reign of right principles between man and man, it suf- 
fered ten thousand petty despots to substitute for absolutism on a mag- 
nificent scale, local and petty, and hence more galling tyranny. 
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Feudalism was, however, the rude and desperate assertion of the right 
of some men to be self-determining factors in their own social organiza- 
tion, against the system which made most men inert cogs in the machinery 
of the State. Feudalism has been called "the revel of barbarism." It 
was rather the carnival of freedom. Better the extravagance of ex- 
uberant life than the paralysis of death.' 

Individualism is at first destructive, not constructive. After Individ- 
ualism, with such fearful violence, had resolved into its elements the 
unstable society which Imperialism had consolidated, these elements were 
free to unite again according to more vigorous affinities. 
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PART III. 

THE THEOCRATIC ATTEMPT AT CIVILIZATION. 



LECTURE XI. 
The War of Investitures, 



Fisher, 260-269. 
During the prevalence of Feudalism four classes were in irreconcilable 
hostility, viz.: (a) the common people, or non-feudal class ; (b) the 
feudal class ; — then the two representatives of widest authority, viz.: 
(c) the Emperor ; (d) the Pope. The rivalry between the two latter 
ultimately opened to the common people a way of escape from the in- 
equalities which Feudalism would have perpetuated. The struggle 
between the rival authorities forms a dark drama filling two stormy 
centuries. The War of Investitures, which we are now to consider, was 
the first act of the tragedy. (For list of important documents; cf. 
Enc. Brit.: Art. '^Concordat.") 

I. — Tendencies in Empire and Church, from the ninth to the 
eleventh century. 

1. The Empire became a mere legal fiction ; the title of P^mperor 

was worn now by the lord of East Francia and now by the 
lord of West Francia. In the year 962, Otto, the supreme 
suzerain of the German lands, founded the Holy Romaii Em- 
pire, To this realm all Christians were henceforward theoret- 
ically subject. 261-2. 
The empire thus re-established reached the meridian of power under 
Heinrich III. (1039-56). 

2. The Church, adopting the views partially developed by St. 

Augustine (354 — 430) in his work De Civitate Dei, taught 
that God desiijned to found a Kingdom of Heaven upon 
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earth ; that goverimients are usurpations unless they are sul>- 
ordinate to this main purpose of creation. As the centuries 
passed, the hierarchy became more and more confident that the 
kingdom of heaven on earth meant the kingdom of the Pope, 
But Feudalism had demoralized the Church beyond hope of 
enforcing this belief upon the world. 

A. North of the Alps, the secular lords, the great vassals, had 

made the clergy — Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots — their 
vassals. These ecclesiastics could receive investiture, as 
proprietors of the fiefs attached to their clerical station, 
only after they had taken the oath of fealty to the secular 
lord. The ecclesiastics denied the right of the secular 
lords to suzerainty over Church estates, and claimed that 
the disposal of them should belong to the Church alone. 
The secular view prevailed for centuries. 

B. In Italy the demoralization of the Church was more dis- 

graceful than in the north. 

The rule of the **/?oniocracy," (904 — 962). 

C. Attempts at reform ; (a) under Otto I., (b) under Hein- 

rich III. 2(54 b. 

II — Heinrich IV. The Champion of the Empire. 264 c. 

III. — HiLDEBRANi), (Gregory VII.) The Champion of the Church. 
265 a, 266. 
He devoted himself to the organization of the world as a State over 
which the Pope should preside. His splendid design involved four 
8pecifi[c purposes. 

1. To wrest from the Emperor the privilege of nominating the 

Popes, and thereby to emancipate the Papacy from all de- 
pendence on the Emperor. 

2. As a means to his other ends, Hildebrand sincerely desired to 

purify the Church itself. 

3. To wrest from all nobles the privilege of nominating to ecclesi- 

astical office of any grade, and thereby to emancipate the 
whole Church from control by the feudjil lords. 

4. To establish the supremacy or the Papacy over all temporal- 

power. 
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These last purposes were betrayed by the decree of 1075, which 
opened the "War of Investitures." 

IV. — The Struggle. ^ 

It was not merely the patronage^ nor even the purity of the Church 
which was at stake. The question to be decided was : — Shall Pope or 
Emperor he supreme ruler in Europe ? The chief stages of the strug- 
gle ^ere : 

1. Heinrich's humble confession and pledge. 

2. Heinrich's defiance of the laws of the Church, following his 

victories over the Saxons. 

3. Gregory's warning and threat of excommunication. 

4. Gregory's citation of Heinrich to Rome. 

5. Heinrich's packed council, (at Worms), and decree of deposi- 

tion against Gregory. 

(). Excommunication of Heinrich, and release of his subjects from 
their oath of fealty. 

7. Canossa. 2()7 a. The surrender of the Emperor to the Pope 
was in accordance with the following terms : "The Emperor 
promises submission and obedience and suspension of all regal 
functions, except necessary taxation, vntil a council of the 
Church shall decide questions in controversy between the Em- 
peror and his ecclesiastical and lay subjects." 

V. — Close of the War of Investitures. 267 b. 

1 . The victory of the Papacy was ineffaceable ; the victory of 

Pope Gregory was soon turned to defeat. 

2. The conflict continued until, by the Concordat of Worms, 268 b, 

(1122), the Papacy was formally emancipated from control by 
the Emperor in purely ecclesiastical functions. Thus a part 
of that for which Gregory fought was solemnly ratified as the 
law of Christendom. 268 b. 

VI. — Significance of the Result. 

We must regard Gregory's victory, consummated in the Concordat 6f 
Worms, as one of the most important conquests in the long campaign of 
conscience against authority ; of right against might. With Hilde- 
brand, European society seems to be making "its first satisfactory prog- 
ress out of chaos into cosmos." 

Laurent argues: (La Papaute, p. 174), — 
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1. "The victory of the Papacy would have been the ruin of the 

State, the destruction of all national individuality, the death 
of humanity." 

2. "The Papacy will disappear, the State will renaain. The Papacy 

is but a casual form of the Church, and it (the Church ?) has 
only a temporary mission, while the State has its roots in the 
nature of man, and is eternal in the sense that its mission is 
inseparable from the existence of the human race." Cf. 
Buckle, History of Civilization, Vol. I. Ch. VIII, p. 3G5. 

We reply : 1. The former of these propositions is unquestionably 
applicable at a later stage of civilization ; e. g., when Philip the Fair 
was humbling Boniface VIII., or when Henry VIII. was establishing 
the representative character of English monarchy, as opposed to the 
alien rule of Rome. At the time of Gregory VII., however, the issue 
was not between Church and State, it was between government and no 
government. States, in the modern sense, had not been formed. The 
institution, whatever its name, through which society might establish a 
provisional order, would be the rightful government. Such an institu- 
tion was organized by Gregory VII., and legitimized by the consent of 
Europe. (Cf. Fisher ; History- of the Reformation, p. 50.) 

The Papacy derived its right to rule Europe from the acquiescence of 
the people of Europe. The people acting as a Theocracy are no less a 
State than when they act as a Republic. 

We reply : 2. Sociologists do not claim to have developed the plan 
of the final State. That Theocracies have not, thus far, been perma- 
nent, by no means proves that the ideal government may not be theo- 
cratic. A Theocracy is not necessarily a government by priests. — 
When the immanent truths of society shall have been approximately 
determined, and society correspondingly reorganized, the most perfect 
Theocracy which men have imagined will be regnant. 

VII. — Summary. 

The treaty of Worms shows that a dual government was attempting 
to rule the world. This novel experiment is known as the Holy Roman 
Empire, The magnificent dream of universal dominion over the secular 
interests of men was, in the eleventh century, embodied in the person of 
German princes elevated to the imperial dignity by the consent of the 
other great lords of that portion of P^urope. The majesty of the Al- 
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mighty was represented upon earth by another potentate, who, in the 
theory of the Church, held unlimited sway over the souh of men. 

It would be easy to show, on general principles, that this partnership 
in governing was unequal, and that such a distribution of sovereignty is 
practically impossible. It will be better, however, to allow the order of 
events to demonstrate these facts. Let us fix our eye at this point upon 
the actual political situation. Each of these august monarchs was 
strengthened, and at the same time threatened, by Feudalism. Each 
was in theory supported, in reality menaced, by the other. Neither of 
these powers deliberately planned the overthrow of Feudalism. The 
system which grew out of the Theocratic Imperial Endeavor, was a sys- 
tem of unity, superimposed upon feudal anarchy. Could such an 
addition to the machinery of society perfect the social organization ? 

After we have examined the parallel governments more minutely, we 
shall see that permanent peace was not possible for Christendom, till one 
or the other of these twin pretenders to universal power had yielded 
the supremacy, or till new political and religious ideas had supplanted 
both. 

Each of these consummations has been reached. We have now to 
consider the former as preparing the way for the latter. 

(Vid. Bryce : Holy Roman Empire.) 



LECTURE Xll. 

Revolt of the Italian Republics, 

Fisher, 276-7. 

I. — InTROD L CTION. 

The events now to be considered are not an interruption of the action 
of the mediaeval drama. While occupying the subordinate place of an 
interlude or entr" acte, they hasten the development of the plot. 

1. These events betray the animus of the two authorities which 

now claimed the allegiance of the world. 

2. The struggles of the Italian cities resulted in th^ first assertion 

of political principles which, especially in England, were after- 
wards made the foundation of modern liberty. 

3. The struggles of these cities mdirectly forced the decision of the 

contest between Papacy and Empire. 
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II. — Geographical Outline. 

1. Piedmont. 2. Lombardy. 3. Venice. 4. Liguria. 5. Tus- 
cany. 6. States of the Church. 7. Naples and Sicily, or 
''The Two Siciliesr Vid. map; Fisher, 270. 

III. — Origin and Characteristics of the Italian Towns. 

The instructive part of modern Italian history begins at the time when 
whole populations in towns began to realize that they had common bonds 
of interest against oppressors. 

By acting in accordance with this new light, the Italian towns led the 
rest of Europe away from anarchy. 

This process began in the ninth century. (?) Towns rebuilt and 
defended against bandits. Town v«. Country. 

IV. — Imperial Rule in Italy from 9G2 to 1056. 

During the eighty years following the coronation of Otto I. (962), 
twelve German invasions of Italy to enforce imperial claims. Emperors 
at last contented themselves with the homage of the Italian feudatories, 
and with certain money tributes, leaving the Italian lords, beyond this, 
very much at liberty. 

The War of Investitures completed the dismemberment of Italy, as 
the towns sided with Pope or Pimperor without reference to the action 
of the neighboring towns. 

The citizens of towns lost all national feeling, and devoted themselves 
to the party to which the town was attached. 

These independent towns had their peculiar forms of government. 

The Garroccio, 

During this period, industry developed and wealth accumulated. 

Venice, a typical city of the period. The strength and the weakness 
of Italy was in this municipal prosperity. 

V. — The Republican Revolution. 

This second act of the mediaeval drama is divided into two scenes. 
1. The Republicanism of Arnold of Brescia at war with both Papacy 
and Empire y 1132-1155. Although Arnold's Republic of 
Rome was destroyed, and Arnold himself perished, yet his 
principles and precepts were cherished. They were recalled, 
though in hardly recognizable form, and to some extent 
realized in the fitful drama of republicanism two centuries later 
at Rome, under Rienzo, '''The Last of the Tribunes," 
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2. The Church lending its influence to the cities to undermine the 
power of the Emperor, 1155-'83. The Emperor, Frederick I., 
(Barbarossa) was the embodiment of medijKval Imperialism. 
He proclaimed the loftiest notions of his supremacy over all 
other authorities. His power was of God alone. To assert 
that his authority came to him through the successor of St. 
Peter, was, in Frederick's opinion, both blasphemy and treason. 

In 1154 Frederick descended into Italy to enforce his feudal claims. 
He advanced to Rome, assisted the Pope in crushing out the rebellion of 
Arnold, patched up a sort of alliance with the Holy Father, and retired 
to Germany. 

The Pope was no sooner assured that his dangerous rival was safely 
north of the Alps, than he began to re-assert his superiority to the 
Emperor, and to encourage the cities in disregarding the latter's rights of 
suzerainty. From this point we plunge into the party strife between 
Guelphs and Ghibellinea. Fisher, 275. Considered with reference to 
the development of national autonomy, these parties are distinguished, 
with bewildering exceptions and inconsistencies, as follows : 
Guelph: Pope, Progress, Liberty. 
Ghibelltne : Emperor, Conservatism, Feudalism. 

The Emperor regarded himself as rightful feudal lord of all the Italian 
cities. Accordingly he declared his purpose to place over each town a 
governor ; to nominate all the inferior magistrates of the towns ; to 
draft men for his armies from their citizens ; to draw from the towns 
supplies for his campaigns. He would control all coinage, imposts, tolls, 
fisheries, saltsprings, mines, etc. 

Resistance of these assumptions makes up the story of the republican 
revolution. (Vid. Sismondi, Short History of the Italian Republics.) 

1. Siege of Milan, 1161. 

2. Lombard League, 1167. 

3. Campaign of 1176. 

4. Truce of Venice, 1177. This lull allows us opportunity to recall 

the deeper meaning of the struggle. These fightings between 
the towns of Italy and the German Emperor were manoeuvres 
for position, by Emperor and Pope, in their war for the suprem- 
acy of Europe. 

5. The peace of Constance, 1183. Another compromise, but 

notable as anticipating Magna Charta in virtually asserting the 
principle that rulers as well as ruled are subject to law. 
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VI. — Were the Italians of this Period Patriots /?ar excellence^ 
The political virtue of a people is tested by the course they take when 
the imnaediate interests of each do not appear to be at all affected by the 
fortunes of others. 

We should (a) see in the struggles of earlier times the power and 
universality of political unrighteousness, which civilization has min- 
imized. We should (b) learn, by contrast, the comparative excellence 
of modern political institutions, and the comparative maturity of modern 
political character. 

Vll. — Conclusion. 

The peace of Constance marks a short advance of political righteous- 
ness and equity in its immemorial struggle with wrong. When the 
conflict was resumed, the successors of Hildebrand had gained such 
advantage that they subjected the lawless princes of Europe to the rule 
of the Church, until a form of government was devised superior to both 
Empire and Papacy. 



LECTURE XIII. 

The Triumph of the Papacy, 



Fisher, 269—282. 





POPES. 




Celestine III, 


1191 . 


. 1198. 


Innocent III, 
Honorius III, 
Gregory IX, 
Celestine IV, 
Innocent IV, 


1198 . 
1216 . 
1227 . 
1241 . 
1243 • 


. 1216. 
. 1227. 
. 1241. 

• 1254. 



EMPERORS. 

Heinrich VI, 1190. .1197. 278c. 
Phillip and Otto IV, rivals, 1197. 
Otto IV, 1197 . . 12«J8. 280 a. 



Frederick II, 1201 . 1250. 280 b.c. 



I. — Progress of Papal Power from Hildebrand to Inno- 
cent III. 
We saw in the triumph of Hildebrand over Heinrich IV. the author- 
ity of the Apostolic See humbling the proudest secular power in Europe. 
Such assertion of superiority was, at the time, however, not uniform 
and regular, but spasmodic and exceptional. It astonished and dazed 
Europe for a moment, but soon the arrogance of princes obscured the 
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theory of government which was slowly but surely msiuuating itself 
among the political beliefs of the world. 

During the century and more between Hildebrand and Innocent III. 
there was no proclamation of papal claims so signal as that at Canossa ; 
yet the Roman Bishop had abated not a jot of his pretensions, but had 
in many ways assumed the paramount authority of the Papacy. Through 
long familiarity with this assumption, Christendom ceased to consider it 
extravagant. 

Before Innocent III. received the papal crown, the Popes had actually 
established many precedents involving the superiority of the Roman 
Pontiif to all other rulers, and even his supremacy over them. 

II. — Condition op the Christian World at Innocent's Acces- 
sion. 289 sq. 
Wherever we look, during the reign of Celestine, we find disorder ; 
lords oppressing their peoples, peoples in arms against their lords, the 
Christian cause disgraced. 

III. — Reign of Innocent III. 278 c. 

His inaugural sermon expressed his ideal of the pontifical character. 
" The vice-gerent of Christ is less than God^ more than man ; he judges 
all men, and is judged by none.'* Innocent was not content with words ; 
unequivocal acts followed. They were no less energetic than those of 
Gregory VII. 

1. Innocent's dealings with Philip Augustus. 

2. Innocent's dealings with King John of England. 296. 

8. Innocent and the Empire. The chief actors in this third act of 
the mediaeval drama are none of these Kings, but the Popes, 
on the one hand, and the successors of Hildebrand's imperial 
antagonist, on the other. After the death of Heinrich VI. 
(1197) his son Frederick (II.) was left to make good his qu,a^i 
claim upon the imperial crown. As this infant became the 
last determined champion of secularism before the Empire 
finally succumbed to the Popes, he deserves particular notice. 
(Vid. Freeman's Essay on Frederick II.) 

4. Personal character of Frederick II. On the one hand he was a 
man without a country ; on the other hand he had all the 
accomplishments and all the knowledge of his day. Artful, 
cynical, skeptical, he was a natural diplomat, and used political 
means with unscrupulous finesse. A crowned Lord Byron. 
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5. The Pope determined that Frederick should not become 

politically strong. To prevent his acquisition of the imperial 
crown, Germany was abandoued to ten years of civil war, 
(1198—1208.) 

6. Summary of Innocent Ill's reign. He advanced grand views, 

adopted energetic measures, laid firmer foundations for the 
Theocracy, raised papal pretensions to their apogee, yet at his 
death the permanence of all which he had championed was, so 
far as men could see, problematical ; nor did the most pen- 
etrating minds fully discover how precarious was the papal 
tenure of power. Innocent bequeathed to his successors a 
struggle not merely with princes, bui with the rising tide of 
political intelligence. 

IV. — Frederick II. as Emperor. 

The political theory of Frederick II. diifered from that of his grand- 
father Barbarossa. He represents rather the theory of co-ordination. 
Recognizing the spiritual sovereignty of the Pope, he denied to the 
Pontiff temporal supremacy. The young Emperor soon fell into disfavor 
with the Church. (Vid. Bryce, in loco.) 

1. Frederick gave and broke his pledge to take up his residence in 

Germany. 

2. Frederick was excommunicated, once for refusing to go on a 

crusade ; a second time for going and succeeding ; a third time 
for returning after his success. 280 d. 

3. Frederick called the Saracens to his assistance and attacked a 

second Lombard League which (1237) was a papal engine 
against the Emperor. 281 a. 

4. In this war, Mediceval Realism, represented by the two grand 

conceptions of the Middle Ages — the Holy Roman Church 
and the Holy Roman Empire — was suffering a reductio ad 
absurdum, 

5. The fall of the Hohenstaufen. The fiction of an equal partner- 

ship between the universal spiritual and the universal temporal 
sovereign, for the control of all men by a harmonious system, 
passed into the reality of a Theocracy administered by the 
Pope. 
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v.— Theory of Government which Prevailed after the 
Struggle. 

From 1 250 Europe accordingly acquiesced for half a century, and 
the greater part of Europe for two centuries, in the view which had 
been formulated in the canon law during the pontificate of Gregory IX. 
1227-41. "The character assigned to the Bishop of Rome by the 
framers of the canon law is as august and venerable as any that it has 
ever entered into man's imagination to conceive. Europe was consid- 
ered in this system as one vast moral territory, of which the Pope was 
the supreme magistrate, on whom the eyes of all were fixed, and to 
whom every one could appeal as the tutelary and incorruptible guardian 
of truth and justice. Beyond the reach of the clashing passions and 
numberless temptations by which the children of men are beset, the sole 
object of his authority was to secure, for every Christian, that future 
happiness which is the certain reward of virtue. For this grand end he 
promulgated laws, dictated by the spirit of unerring wisdom, which pre- 
vented crime while they purified intention, and which no one, with- 
out violating his duty to the great European family, could venture to 
disobey. Greater than monarch by his functions, humbler than the 
lowest by his inclinations, his officers were peace, and his exactors 
righteousness. Unlike the reluctant services wrung from their miserable 
serfs by the oppressors among whom Europe had been cantoned out, the 
homage which the Pope received from submissive millions was the will- 
ing unforced obedience of grateful children ; and the power he exercised 
was to guide the ignorant in the way, and to protect him that had no 
helper against the mighty and terrible. 

"Thus while the face of Europe was disfigured by a thousand ridicu- 
lous and discordant customs, the offspring of violence and barbarity, 
there was, among them all, a law transcendent and sublime, guarded by 
sanctions which all revered, enforced by an authority which all acknowl- 
edged, by which the conqueror and the conquered, the warrior and the 
peasant, the layman and the priest, nay, by which the judge and the 
criminal who trembled before the seat of justice were knit together in 
one common brotherhood. 

"And, if compelled by the perverseness of his subjects, he with whom 
this divine prerogative had been deposited, was obliged to change the 
voice of paternal tenderness for that of admonition and rebuke, he 
addressed the wanderers like little children whom he sought to reclaim, 
rather than as rebels whom it was his duty to chastise ; nor was it until 
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admonitioD after admonition had been despised : till warning after warn- 
ing had been set at nought; till entreaty after entreaty had been 
rejected, that the spiritual sword was at length unsheathed to strike, 
and that the universal Bishop and common father of Christian men, 
amid tears and wailings, cut off the rotten branch to save the living 
tree, and cast out the incorrigible offender from the law's protection and 
all intercourse with the species to which he was a reproach." 

SUMMARY. 

We may say in the rough that, from 1250 to the Reformation, Europe 
was probably as complete a Theocracy as was ever the Jewish nation at 
its best estate. Inconsistency was the only characteristic in w^hich the 
Middle Ages were uniformly consistent. We expect therefore and dis- 
cover many apparent exceptions to the theocratic rule. We can, how- 
ever, no more on that account deny that Europe from the thirteenth to 
the sixteenth century was theocratic, than we can, on account ot immor- 
ality in England and America today, deny that these countries are, in 
the broad sense. Christian. 

But extraordinary power is sure to be misdirected, except by the 
rarest of men. Whether the authority is that of a military dictator or 
the delegated moral suasion of the Prince of Peace, the removal of 
restraint will lead sooner or later to abuse of liberty. The Pope grew 
more arrogant and pretentious during the half century of undisputed 
primacy. We shall see how the pride of Boniface VIII, in his attempted 
•discipline of Philip the Fair, hurled the Pontiff from his pinnacle. 
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PART I. 

THE RENAISSANCE. 



INTRODUCTION. 



The facts which divide recent from mediaeval times are not occurrences 
of a day, like the fall of Constantinople, the invasion of Naples, or the 
end of the Hundred Years War ; but they are significant social and 
intellectual changes, the evolution of which filled centuries. 

Europe may be said to have completed its age of faith when Charle- 
magne's legislation permitted creeds to be imposed upon a large scale, 
on submissive populations. There followed the **dark ages," the ninth, 
tenth and eleventh centuries; the age of deference to traditional author- 
ity, the age of credulity, the age when hoary-headed falsehood was 
accepted on account of its very antiquity, while fresh young truth, from 
its very fairness, was shunned as the offspring of the devil. 

The age of faith may be called the European age of infancy. Spon- 
taneous trust is its characteristic, so far as it has become christianized. 
The "dark ages" may be compared to the period of learning by rote, 
without questioning the absolute verity of what is written. 

The period of revival which we are now to consider, viz.: — From the 
beginning of the twelfth to the beginning of the sixteenth century, cor- 
responds to the time of life when a consciousness of independent 
intellectual force begins to be felt ; the time when questions are asked ; 
when restraints of all kinds chafe ; when ripening personality begins to 
demand free scope for its exuberant but undeveloped energies ; a condi- 
tion culminating in a sophomoric social precocity, out of which may be 
anticipated the transition to maturity. This intermediate age of awak- 
ening intellect was interrupted by the long wars of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, viz.: — England with Scotland and France ; France with England, 
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Spain and Italy ; Italy and Germany ci\'il dissensions. Accordingly it 
is customary to apply the term "European Renaissance" to the awaken- 
ing of intellectual energy in the fifteenth century. 

We shall group in this division, however, the diflferens changes which 
made Europe in the sixteenth century different from the Europe of the 
tenth or eleventh ; with especial reference to the tendencies which led 
to the repudiation of the Theocratic Attempt at Civilization. 



LECTURE XIV. 

The Crusades, 



Fisher, 269—286. 
I. — Definition. The "Crusades" were expeditions of armed Chris- 
tians against pagans, heretics or Mussulmans. 

1. Western : 

A. Spanish, 1086. 

B. Albigentian, 1208. 

C. Prussian, 1230. 

2. Eastern: 1096—1300 (?) 

II. — Motives of the Crusades. 

1 . Religious : 

A. Passion for pilgrimages. 

B. Mussulman interference with pilgrims. 

C. Peter the Hermit, the typical agitator. 

2. Secular : 

A. General poverty from over-population. 

B. Ambition of temporal princes. 

C. " " spiritual princes. 

D. " " feudal aristocracy. 
PI Hopes of the multitude. 

III. — State of Crusading Society. 

1. Popular ignorance and credulity, 

2. The excesses of the crusaders, 

A. Expeditions of rabbles. 

B. Improvidence and superstition illustrated by siege of Autioch. 

C. Barbarities in the city of Jerusalem. 
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IV. — Consequences of the Crusades. 

1. Intellectual: 

A. New ideas of government. 

B. ** ** " commercial enterprise. 

C. '* ** ** industry. 

D. " ** " ipsthetics. 

2. Political: 

A. Prussian crusade extended the boundaries of Christendom. 

B. Albigentian and Spanish crusades helped to unify France 

and Spain. 

C. Undermined Feudalism to the advantage of Monarchy ; 

1. By consolidation of fiefs. 

2. By bringing holders of the soil into more direct relation 

with suzerains. 

3. By transfer of many estates to freemen patronized by 

kings. 

4. By hastening adoption of Roman jurisprudence. 

5. By modifying military system. 
On the other hand : 

A. Crusades assisted in developing Chivalry, a close corporation 

of the nobility ; 

B. And the great semi-religious military orders were rivals of 

independent princes. 

C. Weakened power of feudal over non-feudal class : 

1. By removing obstructions to emancipation of serfs. 

2. By reversing the maxim : "A vagrant is a serf." 

3. By diffusing ideas of human equality. 

3. EcclesiasticaL 

A. Increase of the powers" of Rome. 

1 . Through dispensing power assumed by the Pontiff. 

2. " increased authority of papal legates. 

3. '* energizing of the monastic orders. 

4. ** adoption of force for spreading the faith. 

5. " adoption of the inquisition to extirpate heresy. 

6. *' increase of ecclesiastical wealth. 

B. Decrease of the powers of Rome. 

1. Final separation between Eastern and Western Chris- 
tendom. 

2. Partial emancipation of European thought. 
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LECTURE XV. 
The Birth of Democracy, 



I. — genp:ral character of the democratic 

MOVEMENT. 

We have traced, from the fall of the KaroliDgiaii Empire, a chain of 
heroic events. Feudalism has taken possession of Europe ; the Pope 
and the Emperor have struggled for the mastery of Italy and the lord- 
ship over the world ; the population has flowed, in resistless tidal waves, 
beyond the boundaries of Europe into the Holy Land. But these con- 
spicuous events are not the only facts of importance or interest in the 
period they distinguished. 

While these extraordinary and absorbing developments were changing 
the face of Europe, filling Italy with carnage, and the Mediterranean 
and its shores with confusion, a group of obscure revolutions was addhig 
a potent factor to the dominant social forces of Christendom. Feudal- 
ism ; the struggle for supremacy between the spiritual and the temporal 
power ; and the crusades ; these three furnished the occasions and the 
incitements for a fourth factor, which in its turn brought remote conse- 
quences hardly less considerable than those, of its three antecedents. 

A portion of society that had for centuries accepted thraldom as its 
divinely appointed destiny, now, by its industry and intelligence, lifted 
itself to a position, inferior in dignity, but parallel in political impor- 
tance with that of the lords and ecclesiastics. The class of simple 
freemen, which had nearly disappeared in the ninth century, comes into 
view again in the twelfth and achieves political recognition. 

The people, or **the third estate," may be called the trunk of the body 
politic. We have now to notice the growth of this most important 
division of society. 

We have seen in the review of the feudal regime, what a chasm sep- 
arated the military lords from the plodding laborers. The latter are 
subject, in body and goods, to the former. There was no place in Feu- 
dalism for citizens in the modern sense. Classes and class privileges 
constituted the system. The great body of the secular population, the 
non-feudal class, without the privileges covered by contract between 
lord and vassal, were political and social zeros. But, as we have seen, 
there was no impassable barrier of caste, which held the multitude in 
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political non-existence. It was possible for the masses to become mean- 
ing terms in the social problem. 

Instead of turning from the general course of European civilization 
to a special study of the democratic movement in each nationality, we 
will consider the somewhat typical and altogether pivotal case of Italy. 
(Fisher, 301—311.) 

II.— THE DEMOCRATIC MOVEMENT IN ITALY. 

It is important to remember that the whole movement, so far as the 
towns were concerned, was part and parcel of a popular uprising 
throughout Europe. 

The immediate results of the movement varied in the different 
countries. 

In Italy, the uprising of the towns against feudal oppression led at 
first to "Italian Despotism," a stage in the progress towards liberty. 
A. Period Onk. (1132) 1183—1305. Free Italian Towns. 
Chiefly in the North. 

Two questions arise : 

1. Why did not these free towns join together, so as to be strong ? 
Each town was at constant strife with the outlying country (''^Contado;'* 

domain of a count or other lord). Each wanted liberty to adopt its own 
measures in the strife. 

2. Why did not the towns call on the Pope to be their common 

head? 

(a) The Holy Father was so preoccupied with his refractory 

children north of the Alps that he could not afford much 
care for those nearer home. 

(b) The Popes were usually without honor in their own country. 

When most powerful abroad, and most revered in spirit- 
ual relations at home, they seem to have had least 
real power over the secular concerns of Italy. 

(c) It was always the papal policy to keep Italy divided. 

(d) The Babylonish Captivity (1305 — 1379) deprived the 

Papacy of prestige and power in Italy. 
Hence the Italian towns, having forcibly repudiated their feudal lord, 
the Emperor ; and abandoned by their natural leader, the Pope ; being 
attached to each other by no recognized bonds, launched out upon inde- 
pendent careers. 
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Character of municipal life at about the end of the thirteenth century 
typified by the city of Florence. 

The period of the "Podestas." _Eccelino da Romano, the type of 
the class. (Vid. Symouds : Age of the Despots, p. 106.) 

B. Period Two. The Towns under "Captains of the People." 
1305 — 1447. A new kind of tyrant, subordinating the Podesta. 
The Captain of the People represented the victorious faction in 
each town, proscribing the other faction and presently becoming a 
despot over all. 
During all the strife of this period the most obscure portions of the 
community were steadily gaining importance. 

In 1494, 90,000 inhabitants in Florence; 3200 "burghers." In 
Venice, 100,000 population, 5000 "burghers." 

The trade guilds successfully claimed recognition as political factors. 

The '''Companies of Adventure,^' 

(Vid. Bulwer's picture of Fra Monreale, in Rienzi the Last of the 
Tribunes.) 

Now flourished such military heroes as Shakespere's ancient dude, 
who told Hotspur that "if it were not for these vile guns he would him- 
self have been a soldier." 

On these Companies of Adventure the new despots founded their 
power, which soon became hereditary. 

Material Prosperity of Italy. 

Abrupt contrast between the refined luxury of Italy and the surviving 
barbarism of Northern Europe *, e. g., such architectural monuments in 
Florence as the Pallazzo Vecchio ; the Loggia della Signoria ; the Pan- 
theon, Santa Croce ; and the Cathedral, Santa Maria del Fiore ; were all 
begun, at least, before the despots were at the height of their power ; 
i. e., before the middle of the fourteenth century. 

Galeazzo Visconti of Milan, as index of extravagance of the Princes. 

Different Classes of Despots, 

1. A small number who had held feudal rights over towns, and 

became Captains of the People. 

2. Nobles who were representatives of the Emperor in governing 

parts of Lombardy before his power was broken, and who 
made this former eminence a stepping stone to the position of 
Captain of the People. 
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3. Men who, from no official position, were raised by the towns to 

office, and used the office to enslave their townsmen. A large 
number in this class. 

4. Condottieri, who captured towns and retained them as their 

principalities. 

5. Nephews and sons of Popes, placed over towns by papal 

authority. 

6. Merchant princes, who became masters by money power ; e. g., 

the Medici in Florence. 

The Shadows over the Despots, 

Their lives a prolonged terror; e. g., the history of the f^stensi 
family of Modena. 

Vice became a fine art ; vid. the revenge on Nocera, by a prince of 
Foligno. 

The strain of tyranny became too strong for frail human nature. 
While not all the despots were brutes ; crime, illegality, and the sense of 
peril, descending from father to son, produced monsters in the shape of 
rulers. "The last Visconti, the last La Scalas, the last Sforzas, the last 
Farnesi, the last Medici — magnificent promoters of the humanities as 
their ancestors had been — were among the worst specimens of the 
human race." 

C. Period Thrke. The Five Great Powers. 1447 — 14112. 
Duchy of Milan, 
Republic of Venice, 
Republic of Florence, 
Papal States. 
Kingdom of Naples. 

In spite of political degeneracy, this period displays the full splendor 
of the Renaissance. 

We find the leadership, which brought Europe out of thoughtlessness 
to pursuit of culture, in this society, where neither public nor private 
morality, in our sense of the word, existed. 

At this price of complete sacrifice of the moral, in the principles of 
life, individuality of character and genius obtained freer scope at this 
time than in any other period of history. 

Into this paradoxical epoch we must look more deeply. Nothing 
could be more self-contradictory than the Age of the Renaissance, 
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Viewed as the Age of the Despots^ it is one vast blot, varied with here 
and there a straggling gleam of light. 

Viewed as the age of awakening art, and thought, and learning, it is a 
dazzling blaze of intellectual excellence, with occasional flecks of stolidity 
to obscure a few rays of its splendor. 

Viewed as a whole, while we cannot assert that Italy did not pay a 
price too dear for her portion of its benefits, it was to Europe at large 
an inestimable gain. 



LECTURE XVI. 

The Intellectual Revival. 



I. — Introduction. 

If the phenomena of the Renaissance were to be examined in detail, 
separate studies would have to be made of at least : ^ 

1. The inventions and discoveries of the period. Fisher, 387. 

2. The revival of Roman Law. 

3. The MediiBval Universities. Fisher, 305. 

4. Attempts to reform the government of the Church. Fisher, 

354-5, and Fisher, Hist, of the Reformation, 40-43. 

5. The popular religious awakening. Fisher, 396. 
0. The revival of learning. Fisher, 391. 

Without attempting to discuss each of the above subjects, the present 
lecture will treat of the sixth group of phenomena. 

II. — Definition of Terms. 

(This lecture is an adaptation of the article ^^ Renaissance'^ in the 
Enc. Brit.) 

A. ^'Renaissance'' denotes the transition from that period of 

history which we call the Middle Ages, to that which we 
call modern. It implies also those changes in the intel- 
lectual and moral attitude of the western nations by 
which the transition was characterized. In other words, 
the Renaissance loas the whole change which came over. 
Europe at the close of the Middle Ages. Cf. p. 43 above. 

B. The Revival of Learning must be regarded as a function of 

that vital energy which brought the modern world into 
being. 
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The re-discovery of the classic past restored the confidence in their 
own faculties to men striving after spiritual freedom ; revealed the con- 
tinuity of history and the identity of human nature, in spite of diverse 
creeds and different customs ; held up for emulation master works of 
literature, philosophy and art ; provoked inquiry ; encouraged criticism ; 
shattered the narrow mental barriers imposed by mediaeval orthodoxy. 

C. Humanism denotes a specific bias which the forces liberated in 
the Renaissance took from contact with the ancient 
world. It indicates the endeavor of man to reconstitute 
himself as a free heing^ not as the thrall of theological 
despotism ; and the peculiar assistance he derived in this 
effort from Greek and Roman literature, the litterce hu- 
maniores, i. e., literature leaning rather to the side of 
man than of divinity. 

III. — Chronological Limits. 

The Renaissance cannot be confined to strictly defined years. It was 
a gradual metamorphosis of the intellectual and moral state of Europe. 

The difficulty of setting boundaries is increased by the fact that the 
different nations of Europe were affected by the new spirit in different 
ways and at different times. Italy had reached developments in 13()8 
which did not appear in England till the close of the sixteenth century. 

IV. — The Date 1453, (Fisher, 353, a.) may be taken as the startingf 
point, in time, of the Renaissance, because the departure from 
the Middle Ages was, after that date, definitely recognized by the 
Italians. At this time : — 

1. The Eastern Empire ceased to exist: — Fall of .Constantinople. 

2. The Holy Roman Empire suffered mortal enfeeblement. 

3. The Papacy underwent profound internal transformation. 

The new policy of Pope Nicholas V. (Fisher, 337-39) Nothing 
but some confederation of rival European powers could henceforth 
check these centrifugal tendencies in Church and State. 

v.— The Dates 1492, 1500, 1530. 

Expedition of Chas. VIII. of France to Naples, (Fisher, 368, 383.) 
opened Italy to French, Spanish and German interference. The lead- 
ing nations of Europe began to compete for the prize of the peninsula, 
and learned, meanwhile, that culture which the Italians had perfected. 
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The secularization of the Papacy was carried to its final point by 
Alexander VI., and the Reformation became inevitable. 

Discovery of America ; consolidation of Spanish nationality ; appli- 
cation of printing to diffusion of knowledge ; revolution in war from 
use of gunpowder ; revolution in cosmology from the Copernican dis- 
covery. Thus the Renaissance crossed its Rubicon between 1450 and 
1500. 

The years 1527 to 1530, (Sack of Rome: Fisher, 402) mark the 
close of the Renaissance as the characteristic of Italian life, and the 
beginning in Italy, at least, of the Gounter-Reformaiion, 

VI. — The Precursors of the Renaissance. 

1. '*The spurious Roman Empire surnamed 'Holy,' " conceived by 

Charlemagne. As an idea, the Empire grew in visionary power, 
and remained one of the chief obstacles in the way of both 
Italian and German coherence. Charles the Great attempted 
to revive learning. (Alcuin. Fisher, 238-9.) 

2. Respect for the Empire encouraged the revival of Roman Law. 
' 3. Speculation and heresy in the Middle Ages. Scotus Erigena; 

Abelard ; the Mystics. 
4. Naturalism, in mediaeval life and literature. Jongleurs ; Min- 
nesasnger ; Trouveres ; romances of Arthur and his knights ; 
''Oarmina Burana" of the **Goliardi." 

VII. — Medieval Attitude of Mind. 

When due regard is paid to these miscellaneous evidences of intel- 
lectual and sensual freedom during the Middle Ages, it will be seen that 
there were by no means lacking elements of native vigor ready to burst 
forth. It was rather the right touch on life, the right feeling for human 
independence, the right way of approaching the materials of philosophy, 
religion, scholarship and literature, that failed. The courage that is 
born of knowledge, calm strength begotten by a positive attitude of 
mind, face to face with the dominant, overshadowing Sphinx of Theol- 
ogy, were lacking. 

The path from darkness to light was lost. Thought was involved in 
allegory. The study of nature had been perverted into a silly system 
of grotesque and pious parable-mongering. The pursuit of truth had 
become a game of wordy dialects. 
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VIII. — The Revival of Learning in Italy. 

Just at this poiut the Revival of Learning intervened to determine 
the course of the Renaissance. 

Some knowledge of the Latin texts remained, though Greek had 
become, in the fullest sense, a dead language. Men had wholly lost the 
ability to understand the little of the classics that they could read. 

Petrarch (1304 — 1374) first opened a new method in scholarship, and 
revealed what we call hummiism, (Cf. Definitions, above.) Petrarch 
also suggests the importance of recovering Greek. 

Boccaccio (1313 — 1375) the pioneer in Greek scholarship. Numerous 
disciples visited Constantinople, as the sacred city of a new revelation. 

The next step was the collection and printing of Greek manuscripts. 
Aldus Manutius m Venice, Frohen in Basel, and the Etiennes in Paris 
committed to the press what the investigators had recovered. 

IX. — Nature of. Italian Humanism. 

The study of the classics was not the impulse which was changing 
society ; the recovered literature was simply the apparatus for the exer- 
cise of pent up energies which were bound, in some way, to assert their 
independence. 

That new insight into the nature of the world and of man which consti- 
tutes the Renaissance would have been gained sooner or later in some 
other way. 

As matter of fact, men actually did get the conviction that "Me 
proper study of mankind is man^'* through Humanism, 

Humanism was pagan in its contempt for mediaeval mysticism ; invig- 
orated for sensuous enjoyment by contact with antiquity ; but it con- 
tained the germs of new religious aspirations, profounder science, and 
sterner probings of the mysteries of life than had been attempted by 
the ancients. 

X. — Relation of Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio and Villani to 
THE Revival of Learning. Vid. Encyc. Brit.; Article Re- 
naissance, in loco. Scribner's Ed. p. 384. 

XI. — Relation of Humanism to Scholarship and Literature. 
Same, p. 385. 

XII. — Relation of Humanism to the Fine Arts. Same, p. 385. 

XIII. — Relation of Humanism to Science and Philosophy. 
Same, p. 386. 
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XIV. — Relation of Humanism to Education. Same, p. 386-7. 
What has come to be called a classical education was the immediate 
product of the Italian Rena-issance. The mediaeval school curriculum 
offered no definite place for the new learning, which had not even a 
recognized name. Chairs had therefore to be founded under the title 
of Rhetoric^ from which scholars of the new sort expounded orally, to 
hundreds of eager students, their accumulated knowledge of antiquity. 
(Vid. text for details.) 

XV. — Relation of Humanism to Social Manners. 

Effected a deep change. Infused fresh ideas of culture into society. 
To be a gentleman, in Italy, at this epoch, meant to be acquainted with 
the rudiments, at least, of scholarship, refined in diction, capable of 
writing or speaking in choice phrases, open to the beauty of the arts, in- 
telligently interested in archaeology, an admirer of the great men of 
antiquity rather than the saints of the Church. 

XVI. — The Moral Defects of the Italian Renaissance.. 

Beneath the surface of brilliant social culture lurked gross appetites 
and savage passions, unrestrained by mediaeval piety, untutored by 
modern experience. 

A succession of worldly pontiffs brought the Church into flagrant 
discord with the principles of Christianity. 

Steeped in pagan learning, emulous of ancient manners, used to think 
and feel in harmony with Ovid and Theocritus, and at the same time 
rendered cynical by the corruption of papal Rome, the educated classes 
lost their grasp on morality. Political honesty ceased almost to have a 
name in Italy. The Christian virtues were scorned b^ the foremost 
actors and ablest thinkers of the time, while the antique virtues were 
themes for rhetoric, rather than moving springs of conduct. 

XVII. — Diffusion of the New Learning Through Europe. 

Speaking broadly, what P>ance, Germany, Spain and England assim- 
ilated from Italy at this epoch was, in the first place, ^Hhe new learning. '** 
This implied, as we have seen, the new conception of human life, the 
new interest in the material universe, the new method of education, and 
the new manners. 

That audacious exploratory energy which formed the motive force of 
the Renaissance, as distinguished from the Revival of Learning, took 
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very different directions in the several nations that were now sending 
the flower of their youth to study at the feet of the Italian rhetoricians. 

The Renaissance also involved new reciprocal relations between the 
members of the European group of nations. The Renaissance closed 
the Middle age and opened the modern era, for a reason not yet dis- 
tinctly mentioned : the political and international relations specific to it, 
as an age, were at variance with fundamental theories of the past. 

Instead of a dominant, because supposed "Holy," Church or Empire, 
there were groups of population separate in type and divergent in 
interests. 

Henceforth the mastery of Europe belonged to no crown, imperial or 
papal, but to the nation capable of winning it — in the temporal realm by 
force, in the spiritual by mental ascendancy. 

CONCLUSION. 

The Renaissance divided Europe between Liberals and Conservatives. 
It was, in most countries, ruled by a severe spirit which brought not 
peace but a sword, reminding men of sternest duties, testing what of 
moral force and tenacity was in them, compelling them to strike for the 
old order or the new, suffering no lukewarm halting between two 
opinions. 
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PART ll. 

COLLISION BETWEEN LIBERALISM AND CONSERVATISM. 



LECTURE XVII. 

Political Reorganization. 



The history of those nations which stand forth as the leaders of civi- 
lization is determined by two opposite ideas : 

1. The right of each separately organized people to form an inde- 

pendent whole. 

2. The endeavor to reduce the plurality of forms to a higher unity 

of design. 

The mode, however, in which this latter object could be permanently 
attained, i. e., by a family of States protected by a gradually perfected 
system of international law, was unknown alike to antiquity and to the 
Middle Ages. (Flint: Phil, of Hist. Introd. p. 6. Cf. Bunsen : God 
in Hist. Introd. VIII.) 

There are certain conditions in the social environment of men, which 
in time suggest the grouping of peoples into independent associations, 
smaller than the heterogeneous European society which had thus far 
struggled after comprehensive organization. Among these conditions 
we may enumerate, without attempting to estimate their relative im 
portance. 

1. Geographical and topographical relations. 

2. Consanguinity and common language. 

3. Community of ideas. 

4. Community of economic interests. 

Unconsciously led by these forces, the peoples of Europe are soon 
busy satisfying tbeir. affinities. 

"When the fourteenth century had expired, after the failure of every 
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attempt at political organization, Europe entered naturally and as if by 
instinct, into the path of centralization. On the ruins of the fallen 
Empire rose the newly independent nationalities. By the fifteenth century 
that process of political chemistry had been gradually completed, by 
which Anglo-Saxons and Normans were fused into Englishmen ; Franks, 
Celts, and Latins into Frenchmen ; Visogoths and Latins into Spaniards. 

"On the foundation of these self-asserting nationalities, and supported 
b}^ the ambition of the middle classes, already rising into power, as well 
as by the new born spirit of free inquiry, was built the independence of 
these States, which first emancipated themselves from the Empire, and 
then strove to maintain their civil freedom against the spiritual suprem- 
acy of Rome." (Geffcken : Church and State, vol. I., pp. 239 sq.) 

The actual accomplishment of this change belongs to the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, though it was prepared in the fifteenth. There 
was no far-reaching design distinctly before the minds of these political 
pioneers. They were attempting to found a better order of things, but 
their definite plans did not reach to the completion of the new organiza- 
tion. The}^ were simply adding endeavor to endeavor in improving the 
structure of their society, as the exigencies of the hour demanded. 
They had little to do with political philosophy, and were far from any 
-conscious design to revolutionize society. But in the natural course of 
events, by substituting a more reasonable for a less reasonable, or in 
other words, a more righteous for a less righteous system, they laid a 
foundation for the development of constitutional liberty throughout 
Europe. 

Thus we meet another exhibition of the general law that : 
Meriy incited hy importunate social wants, devise expedients to meet 
particular demands, the total of which experiments, without any compre- 
hensive design on the pari of their inventors, constitutes a new social 
order or civilization. 

Men frequently comprehend this work, w^hile it is in progress, little 
better than the soldiers of a regiment understand the meaning of the 
movements they are executing as part of an attacking army. The 
operations of the greater portion of the army, which must be known in 
-order to make their own manoeuvres intelligible, are taking place miles 
away and out of sight. It is by the intelligent co-operation of the dif- 
ferent units of the army, however, that the plan, which no single soldier 
understands, is accomplished. 
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With much greater degree of freedom than is enjoyed by the soldiers 
of any army, men work out the designs of Providence in respect to the 
government of the world. Experience and reflection discover in human 
relations unused or misused adaptabilities. The baffled energies of men 
might be more economically applied, if directed in accordance with these 
disregarded fitnesses. In the exercise of their freedom, not under com- 
pulsion, men adopt the suggestions that arise from discovery of these new 
social possibilities. They thereby furnish the conditions and actions 
which a co-ordinating Providence harmonizes and organizes for the 
accomplishment of broader aims than the individual actors propose. 
Thus we find a place, in our view of the progress of civilization, for the 
two great facts constantly working together: On the one hand, the fact 
of the operation of forces beyond human observation and superior to 
control by human will ; on the other hand the fact that man plays an in- 
dependent role. 

We should not neglect a second induction. We have seen that Feu- 
dalism both involved great social wrongs and entailed untold industrial 
waste. The system was morally and economically vicious. We need 
not enquire whether the populations of Europe were influenced chiefly 
by a desire for a more righteous or a more economical social adjustment. 
If the latter, feudal society, disintegrate, fractional, factional, in becom- 
ing compact and unified, not only exchanged a ruinous for an efficient 
and productive social system ; it reformed wholesale wrong in the 
process. If the former, feudal society not only dislodged intrenched 
injustice, it received, as wages of its righteousness, incalculable increase 
of productive resource. This fact illustrates the law which human ex- 
perience variously confirms, viz.: 

T?ie right is the profitable ; righteousness is the only economy. 

Political Situation at the Middlk of the Fifteenth ^Cen- 

TCRY. 

In order to realize the extent of the political reorganization, we must 
glance at the condition of the leading peoples of Europe before the 
change. 

1. France, was now — 1453 — after the expulsion of the English — 

end of the Hundred Years' War, — ^at the point of submitting 
to a new political organization based on nationality. 

2. England, was convulsed with civil dissensions, fomented by rival 

factions of the nobility,. — Wars of the Roses, 1453 — 1485. 
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3. Scotland, was torn by a struggle between the crown and the 

nobility. 

4. Spain^ was not one nation but^re. 

5. Italy, was nearly free from German domination, but instead of 

recognizing the bonds of nationality, was divided into countless 
jealous States. 

6. Russia, was not yet a factor in European politics. 

7. Germany, was no longer a strong Empire, but an aggregation of 

powerless* and jealous principalities. 

8. Austria, originally one of these petty duchies, had— 1453 — 

become an archduchy, and in importance was beginning to 
overshadow the other German districts. 

9. The Moslems, had, by the capture of Constantinople — 1453 — 

thrown down the last bulwark of western Christendom and 
the "inexpressible Turk" was henceforth a perpetual menace 
to Christigji Europe. 

10. The Papacy, At the end of the fifteenth century, when the 

Borgias occupied the throne, the Papacy had become ''a satire 

on a colossal scale." In European politics its chief influence 

was that of intrigue, based on its temporal power in Italy ; but 

by this power it still enslaved the unsophisticated northern 

nations. Cf. Fisher: Reformation, 48. 

The peoples of Europe were not, therefore, as to-day, united by a 

resemblance of manners, tastes, political and social customs, and the 

thousand bonds of frequent and easy intercourse on friendly terms ; but, 

on the contrary, many of the northern peoples scarcely knew the names 

of the peoples in the south. 

All the peoples, with the exception of the Moslems, were neverthe- 
less. Christians ; all, except the Greek Christians, recognized the spiritual 
authority of the Popes, as successors of St. Peter, and Vicars of Christ. 
It would seem then, that Europe, which, in the eleventh century, when 
Constantinople alone was assailed, had rushed with so much enthusiasm 
into the Crusades, ought in the middle of the fifteenth, to rise as one man 
against Islam, which this time was founding its home on the very soil of 
Christendom. Such, however, was not the case. (Duruy : Temps 
Modemes, pp. 3, 8, sq.) 

Europe was not capable of uniting, as in the eleventh century, under 
the inspiration of a lofty religious thought, nor were the peoples in a 
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condition to act together under the sway of a common impulse. At the 
middle of the fifteenth century, the inchoate bodies politic, the differenti- 
ation of which out of a feudal society was somewhat advanced, lived, 
when at peace, in Chinese isolation from each other. There was not a 
single question about which they had discovered that the interests of all 
were identical. There was no great force which could rally the peoples 
around a common principle. The permanence of such a condition would 
be social stagnation. But the ceaseless tendency of human effort to 
transform an unnatural into a more natural social order, again resulted 
in marked progress. 

The first element of this progress was : 

The Institution of Monarchy. 

Monarchy is the scaffolding by means of which the peoples of post- 
mediaeval times erected a more durable and serviceable structure. To 
speak literally, royalty, monarchy, is to guide each of the great groups 
of population out of feudal chaos, concentrate them into nationalities, 
insure domestic order, and inaugurate a system of equality and security 
among the masses. "One man rule," a device terrible in our eyes, was, 
in a more real sense than was ever understood by the believers in the 
"divine right of kings," an ordinance of God, a power which conducted 
the peoples of Europe, with much oppression and injustice to be sure, 
through greater evils threatening at every step. It nourished their 
strength, developed their resources, disciplined their activities, till lo ! 
they have outgrown their tutelage, and after its usefulness has ceased, 
are able to dismiss the agency of their preservation and education. 

A second element of progress in this period was : 

The Rise of Diplomacy, 
It was in the fifteenth century that the relations of governments with 
each other began to be frequent, regular and permanent. Now, for the 
first time, became formed those great combinations, by means of alliance 
for peaceful as well as warlike objects, which at a later period gave rise 
to the system of the "balance of power." Towards the close of the 
fifteenth century the principal powers of the continent of Europe, the 
Pope, the dukes of Milan, the Venetians, the German Emperors, and the 
Kings of France and Spain, were entering into a closer correspondence 
with each other than had hitherto existed. They were negotiating, 
combining, and balancing their various interests. 
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This new order of things was very favorable to the course of mon- 
archy. On the one hand, it belongs to the very nature of the external 
relations of States, that they can be conducted only by one person, or a 
very small number of persons ; and that they require a certain degree 
of secrecy ; on the other hand, the people were so little enlightened that 
the consequence of political combinations between their leaders quite 
escaped them. Such matters had no direct bearing on their individual 
or domestic life, and could, therefore, without difficulty remain in the 
hands of the central government. Thus diplomacy, at its very birth, 
becomes the function of kings, and the opinion that the nation, even 
when free in domestic affairs, has no right to meddle with foreign pol- 
icy, becomes established as a settled principle of law in all parts of Eu- 
rope. 

It could scarcely have been otherwise. Civilization must make great 
progress, intelligence and political habits must be widely diffused, before 
the public can interfere with advantage in matters of this kind. P>om 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth century the people were far from such 
advancement. They had neither the political advantage nor the capacity 
requisite. Hence foreign relations fell naturally under the control of the 
central power. No other was in a condition to conduct them, we need 
not say for the public benefit^ for that was by no means the chief end 
in view, and was far from being always consulted, — but with any- 
thing like consistency and efficiency. Vid. Guizot : Hist, of Civilization, 
Lee. XT. 

At the death of the Emperor Maximilian, 1519, Francis I. of France, 
and Charles, ruler of the conglomerate Austro-Spanish territories, were 
the chief candidates for the imperial throne. The choice fell upon 
Charles. This piqued Francis so severely that he declared war against 
the Emperor elect. The armed jealousy between France and Austria 
is the most important political fact in the diplomacy of the Reformation 
period. It is one of those social conditions through which the designs 
of Providence flash out over the strifes of men ; when the weak things 
of the world, the things which are despised, yea the things which are 
not, can no longer be repressed by the pretentious powers of evil, but 
grow strong and confound the things which are mighty. 

The subject of preparations for the Reformation, i. e., its beginnings 
in changed modes of thought, and consequent dissatisfaction with the 
old order of things, is well outlined in Fisher: Reformation, Ch. I. 
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LECTURE XVlll. 



The Condition of the Leading States after the Beginning 
of this Reorganization, 



The Protestant Revolution or the Reformation. Fisher, 
363-86. Guizot : Hist, of Civilization, Lee. XI. 

The series of revolutions called collectively the Reformation^ was a 
manifestation of a more deliberate aud rational Individualism than that 
which took form in the Feudal System. The Reformation was a revolu- 
tion against an artificially constructed and unrighteously perpetuated 
central organization, which invaded and controlled, in a large measure, 
the domestic affairs of every country in Christendom. 

"From their intellectual superiority, the clerks are in the courts, in 
the councils of kings ; they are the negotiators, the ambassadors of sov- 
ereigns ; they alone can read and draw up State papers, compacts, 
treaties, or laws. Writing is almost their special mystery ; the notaries, 
if not tonsured, as they mostly were, were directed, ordered by the 
clergy; they were, in general, the servants and agents of ecclesiastics 
In every kingdom of Europe the clergy form one of the estates, balance 
and blindly lead the nobles ; and this too, not merely as churchmen, and 
enrolled in the higher service of God, but from their felt and acknowl- 
edged pre-eminence in the administration of temporal affairs. This 
superiority rested still on their power of selecting the recruits for their 
army according to their mental stature ; their sole possession of the dis- 
cipline necessary to train such men for their loftier position, and the 
right of choosing, as it were, their officers out of this chosen few." 

Milman : Latin Chris'y. Bk. XIV. Ch. I. Cf. Motley ; Rise of the 
Dutch Republic, I. 69 ; on the power of the Bishops of Utrecht. 

The Reformation was a movement in the direction of autonomy ; self- 
government ; government from within nations, in the place of subjection 
to non-national control. It was more specifically a revolt against the 
autocratic alien rule of the Bishop of Rome. This rule arrogated to 
itself the control not only of the conduct, but of the thoughts of men. 
The revolt did not stop then with rebellion against political abuse. The 
energy of individualism which burst forth in vindication of national 
autonomy over conduct, lent itself further to the vindication of national — 
not yet of personal — autonomy over thought. 
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We have seen how this revolution has been prepared, i. e. 

1. By the preponderance of national interests, which we have 

already considered. 

2. By the sectional spirit, narrow ambitions, and secular methods 

of the Papacy itself. Fisher : Reformation, p. 50. 

The Popes appeared to care less for the good of Christendom than 
for the political interests of Italy ; and again less for the interests of 
Italy than for the selfish aims of their own "nephews." 

''The fall of the system which had so long subordinated politics to 
religion now led to a new system in which politics were divorced equally 
from religion and morals. Politics became the science of ruling by 
force and finesse." 

The first systematic and avowed advocacy of this kind of politics is 
contained in an essay entitled "The Prince," by Niccolas Machiavelli. 
In this treatise, self interest is made the sole criterion of policy. Dis- 
missing all ideal theories, Machiavelli formulated a scheme which was 
utilitarian as the potentates of the time reckoned utility. "A prince," he 
says, "who always follows duty ensures his own destruction. He ought 
to keep his word only when he can do it without injury to himself." 
Yet Machiavelli, in thus utterly ignoring the principles of morality, 
only gave frank expression to maxims on which all the Popes and 
Princes were at that time acting. "Machiavellianism" was the scourge 
of European diplomacy until after the suppression of the first Napoleon. 
No wonder that the millions of the middle and lower classes of Europe, 
who were merely the counters in the reckless game of war played by 
their princes, on such unscrupulous principles, gradually became con- 
scious that the religion and the government which supported such enor- 
mities were a colossal abuse. The ecclesiastical and political policy of 
the hierarchy, therefore, developed in Europe a society moved by ideas 
and motives quite different from those of any previous period. Euro- 
pean society exhibits its changed character in the group of activities 
known as The Reformation. 

The "great reformers" were not the creators, but the creatures of a 
public sentiment, which had been maturing for hundreds of years, and 
became in the sixteenth century paramount. The Reformation, how- 
ever, was not a simultaneous overturning of existing institutions in all 
the nations of Europe. The latent forces of the different peoples 
became efficient at different times from various local causes. 
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LECTURE XIX. 
The Revolution in France. 



Fisher, 312—314. 

The revolt of France against the Papacy was at first purely political. 
That part of it which we are to consider at this point took place two 
centuries before the Reformation period proper ; and we have met no 
more obvious illustration of the fact that mere contemporaneousness is 
the most arbitrary and truthless law of historical association, 

Philip the Fair came to the throne in 1285. The enormous power 
which, even at that early day,— nearly two centuries before the final 
triumph over Charles the Bold, — was wielded by the king is exhibited in 
the episode which ended the period of papal supremacy in Europe ; viz : 
in the struggle between Philip the Fair and Boniface VIII. 

''When Boniface VIII. was elected to take the place of Celestine V., 
the political affairs of Europe were extremely complicated. Under such 
circumstances a man like Boniface, on whom nature had lavished her 
choicest gifts, who was equally skilled in canon and civil law ; whose 
talents and accomplishments fitted him to be no less a secular prince 
than Head of the Church ; whose strong sense and strength of charac- 
ter enabled him to fully comprehend his own mission and office, and go 
straight through with whatever business he had in hand, without turning 
to the right hand or to the left ; who surpassed all his predecessors in 
talent for affairs, experience of practical life, and knowledge of the art 
of governing ; and who, though eighty-two years of age, was still in the 
full tide of manhood, must when looking back upon the lives, and call- 
ing up memories of Gregory VII, and Innocent III, have resolved to 
follow their example ni pursuing a well-defined policy, and assuming a 
bold and determined attitude. There was an unusual display of mag- 
nificence at his coronation. The two kings, Charles of Naples, and his 
. son, the King of Hungary, walked on either side of Boniface holding 
his stirrups." Cf. Alzog, Ch. Hist. vol. II, p. 605. 

Two great questions formed at this time the public issues in which all 
Europe was concerned : 

1. Shall Europe remain a Theocracy through the permanent triumph 

of the ecclesiastical over the temporal power '^ 

2. Shall the Church he an aristocratic hierarchy or an absolute 

monarchy ? 
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The latter question waited two centuries and a half for a decision. 
The former was decided, so far as France was concerned, by the strug- 
gle between Philip the Fair and Boniface, in which the first blow was 
struck against organized Latin Christianity. Vid. Fisher, p. 312 — 314. 
There are few bolder contrasts in history than the two scenes ; — 
Gregory VII. at CanoBsa, with the Emperor of Christendom a fawning 
suppliant before his gates ; and Boniface VIII., seated on a donkey, his 
face turned towards the beast's tail, dragged thus in disgrace through 
the streets of Anagni by emissaries of the French king. 

"The quarrel between Philip the Fair and Boniface was not simply 
a dispute between Pope and King, but a struggle between the Church 
and the new spirit of Nationality. This explains why Philip succeeded 
while the Hohenstaufen failed. The Emperors contended for a theory 
which had no support in the tendencies of the age. The French King 
bad a fact behind him. It is as the organ of Nationality that Philip 
the Fair plays so great a part in history." (Diman.) 

We may, in this general sketch, pass over the development of "Galli- 
canism," Fisher, 455. The next French influence upon general civili- 
zation, which we must notice, will be Calvinism. 



LECTURE XX. 

The German Revolution, {^' Reformation T^ 

This revolt, unlike that of France two centuries earlier, had its initia- 
tory motive in the outraged religious sense of the devout. Papal 
defiance of the moral and religious convictions of a large part of the 
German Church and people, occasioned religious revival and then polit- 
ical upheaval. 

In the long controversy between Louis of Bavaria and Popes John 
XXII. and Benedict XII., (1315) Germany threatened at last to 
renounce papal authority ; but, as usual, Roman power was in the end 
not repudiated but confirmed. Fisher, 332-3. 

During the fifteenth century sacerdotal Christianity had steadily 
stripped the clergy of pure religious influence. The voluptuous and 
venal papal court at Avignon had debased the, whole clerical body. 
Corruption was nowhere more foul than in Rome and Italy, the cradle 
and nursery of the Church. 
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"Such was the open and acknowledged immorality of the priests in 
Rome that more than one papal edict was issued forbidding them to 
keep houses of bad repute or to act as panders. It seemed impossible 
for an Italian to rise above the conception of a merely formal reforma- 
tion, or to reach that higher principle of life which consists in the enun- 
ciation of a new religious truth . . . Machiavelli*s 'Discorst' treat 
religion not in its essence as pure Christianity, but as a State engine lor 
the maintenance of public order and national well being." Reform 
therefore could not originate in Italy. 

But the Germans, less frivolous by nature, were, as compared with the 
Italians, moral and devout. (Cf. Fisher; Reformation, p. o4 sq. On the 
"Mystics," same, p. 66.) The sincerity of their Christian faith was ridi- 
culed by the half paganized princes of the Italian Church, who valued 
the "herd of northern beasts" simply as a source of revenue. The 
orders of mendicant friars, preachers, who began their work in the 
thirteenth century, had been welcomed in Germany. Most influential 
among them was the Dominican John Tauler (1290 — 1361). He 
taught that Christianity was higher and holier than any outward forms, 
and that God was worshipped not in sacraments alone, but in heart and 
life. 

Thus while Europe, /rom the end of the Crusades, was becoming a 
vast guerilla rendezvous ; and while the Popes were distinguished from 
the other royal freebooters only by the greater disparity between the 
ideal of their office and their habitual acts ; simple men were here and 
there charging the minds of the people with plain Biblical ideas. John 
Tauler's sermons of the fourteenth century were a part of the mental 
food which strengthened the apostle of the sixteenth for his triumphant 
encounter with the powers of Christendom. Vid. Fisher, pp. 397, sq. 

The healthy religious sentiment of the time found its embodiment 
and representative in Dr. Martin Luther, the hero of the movement. 
Luther's influence was not due to the novelty of his views. It grew 
out of his intense realization and indomitable championship of ideas 
rapidly becoming the commonplaces of progressive thinkers. He was 
the "Zeitgeist'^ incarnate. 

The Lutheran Reformation must be considered in two aspects : — 

L— THE ECCLESIASTICAL PHASE. 1517—1521. 

In Luther's career as an agitator there were three distinct stages. 
1. The Stage of Protest, beginning with the attack on fndul' 
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gences^ 1517. Ho declared that ^^works" had been made a 
substitute for ^''Faifh,'* as a means of justification. (For the 
''Theses,'' Vid. Gieseler.) 

Luther's state of mind at this stage is indicated by certain of his 
remarks : — 

In a letter to Pope Leo X. (alyout I0I8) he said: — 

**I have heard the worst accounts, most blessed father, touching my- 
self, namely that certain friends have made my name most odious to you 
and yours, as of one who was laboring to diminish the authority and 
power of the keys and of the Supreme Pontiff ; and that I am called a 
heretic, an apostate, a traitor, and a thousand other ignominious names. 
These things shock and amaze me ; one thing only sustains me, a sense 
of innocence." 

He goes on to speak thus of his theses : 

**By what unlucky chance it is, that these particular propositions of 
mine, more than all others, should go forth into nearly all the earth, 1 
am at a loss to know. They were set forth here for our use alone, and 
how they should come to everybody's knowledge is incredible to 
me. . . . But what shall I do ? Recall them I cannot ; and yet I see 
that their notoriety bringeth upon me great odium. In order, then, to 
soften my adversaries and to gratify many friends, I send forth these 
trifles (proofs, etc) to explain my theses. For the greater safety I let 
them go forth, most blessed father, under your name, and under the 
shadow of your protection. Here all who will may see how sincerely I 
honor the ecclesiastical power and reverence the keys, and also how 
basely I am reproached and belied by my enemies . . . Save or slay, 
kill or recall, approve or disapprove, as it shall best please you, I will 
acknowledge your voice as the voice of Christ presiding and speaking in 
you." 

To his friend Spalatin he writes : "A heretic I will never be : err I 
may in disputation. But I wish to decide no doctrine ; only I am not 
willing to be the slave of the opinions of men." 

To Staupitz : "I see that attempts are made at Rome that the king- 
dom of truth, i. e. of Christ, be no longer the kingdom of truth . . . 
But I desire to belong to this kingdom ... I learn from experience 
that the people are sighing for the voice of their Shepherd, Christ, and 
the youth are burning with wonderful zeal for the sacred oracles. A 
beginning is made with us in reading of Greek. We are all giving our- 
selves to the Greek for the better understanding of the Bible. We are 
expecting a Hebrew teacher, and the elector hath the business in hand." 

On seeing the first brief which condemned him, he exclaimed, "It is 
incredible that a thing so monstrous should come from the chief pontiff, 
especially Leo X. . . . If, in truth it did come forth from the Roman 
court, then I will show them their most licentious temerity and their 
most ungodly ignorance." 
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Luther at Augsburg. 
The Dominicans complained at Rome against Luther. '*Leo X., who 
regarded the whole matter as *a mere quarrel of monks,' permitted 
Luther to be summoned to respond. Out of consideration for Frederick 
the Wise, Elector of Saxony, whom he wished to gain over to his 
views in the approaching election of a King of Rome, he was easily 
induced to commission his cardinal legate, Cajetan, at Augsburg, to bring 
the new heretic to submission. This legate however, before whom Luther 
made his appearance at Augsburg in Oct. 1518, was not able to subdue 
the humble monk, either by kindness or by threats. Instead thereof, 
the monk appealed *a Papa non bene informato ad melius informandum^' 
and afterward, when the whole doctrine of indulgence, as it had been 
developed up to the present time, was confirmed by a bull from Rome,, 
he issued an appeal from the Pope to a General Council.*' (Witten- 
berg 28th of Nov. 1518.) 

2. The Stage of Denial; "Leipzig Disputation." 1519. 

Luther had thus far only protested against supposed perversions of 
papal doctrines. The Theses might have passed by unnoticed, outside 
of the locality where they were published, had not the spirit which 
inspired them been rife throughout the whole land. A German transla- 
tion of the propositions was scattered by thousands of copies. The half 
expressed belief running through them, that faith in Christ is the only 
ground of salvation, was the key-note of the Reformation. It roused 
quick and cordial response. To change the figure, the tinder was ready, 
and Luther struck the spark which lighted the conflagration. The 
obstructionists of the day, instead of craftily letting the Wittenberg 
professor alone, contributed to the spread of his doctrines by challenging 
him and his supporters to public disputations. Dr. John Eck, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Ingolstadt, was among Luther's oppo- 
nents, and his opposition led to the second stage of Luther's doctrinal 
progress, during which Luther avowed his belief and published his de- 
mands that reform should be made iii the constitution and theory of the 
Church. 

This period of Luther's career begins with the "Leipzig Disputation." 
In this public debate with Eck, the primacy of the Pope was the most 
important issue. Luther denied the absolute supremacy of the Pope- 
over matters of doctrine, and acknowledged himself, in so far^ in agree- 
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ment with John Huss. The latter, who was burned for heresy, 1415, 
believed that indulgences could never be sold without the sin of simony, 
3ind that they could never be effectual except when accompanied by 
«renuine repentance ni the recipient. This, Luther also maintained. 
Luther stoutly denied that he was in sympathy with Huss the schismatic^ 
but affirmed that the doctrinal positions of Huss were Christian and 
Biblical. 

This gave P3ck an opportunity which he was quick to improve. 
Luther's position was substantially this: "The Pope may err in matters 
-of doctrine. The errors of the Pope must be corrected by the judg- 
ment of the universal Church, represented by a General Council." The 
^insvver of Eck was, "But you say that certain of the doctrines of Huss 
were true. The Council of Constance, however, which tried him, is 
universally admitted to have been a regularly constituted General Coun- 
cil. It condemned and burned Huss for these same articles of belief. 
You therefore imply that the Council of Constance erred." 

It was impossible to escape from the dilemma. Luther had hitherto 
asserted only that a Council might err. He had not been obliged to for- 
mulate his belief in all its naked consistency. During the noon recess 
he reflected upon the point which Eck had made. In the afternoon he 
put himself unequivocally on record with the statement that the Council 
of Constance had erred in condemning certain doctrines of Huss. 

This assertion of Luther marks the culmination of interest in the dis- 
cussion. By the position thus taken, Luther committed himself to the 
thesis that there exists on earth no authority which can infallibly inter- 
pret the oracles of God. According to this new view, divine revelation 
is in such form that Christians may, without sin, reach and hold different 
opinions about its content. He thus gave occasion for the Romish aroju- 
ment, "Where there is difference of opinion there is doubt. Where 
there is doubt J:here is no certainty. Where there is no certainty there 
IS no knowledge. Therefore if Luther is right that there is room for 
<lifference of opinion about divine revelation, then we have no knowl- 
edge of that revelation." 

Luther wiggled lustily to escape the embarrassing consequences of his 
argument. He is, at this point, no iconoclast. On the one hand, the 
prejudices of his education are a part of himself, and they are a conserv- 
ative force, holding him to orthodox respect for the Church Councils ; 
hence he tries to frame a statement which shall save their dignity in 
spite of his denial of their authority. On the other hand, the current 
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of his own logic hurries him to conclusions vvliich he has not anticipated, 
but which he cannot avoid. 

The conservative party hailed Eck as a victor, and from their point of 
view they were right ; i. e. Eck forced Luther to reject the current doc- 
trines of the Church, and to take the radical position that Church d()irma 
needed to be revised in the light of New Testament principles and apos-^ 
tolic usage. 

The defeat of Luther, if we choose to call it such, was one, however, 
over which the vanquished had every reason to rejoice. It was a defeat 
which drove Luther from uncertain to certain ground ; from untenable 
to impregnable positions. 

This maturing of Luther's views might not be worth so long notice 
in a general sketch, were it not an approximate guide to the course of 
religious thought throughout the land. Neither governments nor indi- 
viduals had a clearly defined theory of the ecclesiastical evils of the times^ 
As the controversy progressed, and its results were noised abi'oad, 
thinkers were educated, their insight sharpened, their theories clarified. 

3. Thk Stagk of Defiance ; Introduced by the Address to the 
German Nobles^ and the burning of the papal bull, 1520. Fishtr, 
398. By appealing thus to the lay power, he repudiated the 
distinction on which the whole hierarchical system rested. 

IL— ^THE POLITICAL PHASE. 1521—^1648. 

At the Diet of Worms, (Jan. 28th, 1521) the question of reform was 
brought before Charles V. The difficulties which Charles here* met 
were (following Diman) :-^ 

1. The centrifugal forces in his Empire, which was a collection of 

heterogeneous States. The interests of these States stood 

opposed : 
(a.) To the Emperor as central power. The Reformation might 

therefore become a powerful auxiliary of the princes, 
(b.) To the Pope, who was in theory, closely associated with the 

Empire. 

2. The clashing of his interests as Emperor, with those which he 

represented simply as a German prince. If he had ruled only 
in the latter character, it might have been the craftiest policy 
to place himself at the head of the reform movement. This- 
policy was impossible, for : 
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(a.) As Kiug of Spain, he inherited the rivalry with France, re- 
sulting from the invasion of Italy by Charles VIII. Charles 
V. needed the friendship of the Pope, in case of war with 
France, 
(b.) The internal condition of Spain made it perilous to alienate 
the Pope. 
The decree of the Diet of Worms against Luther was therefore, from 
Charles's point of view, a foregone conclusion, the dictate of political 
necessity. 

It is said that Charles V., in his last days in the convent of Yuste, 
regretted that he did not disregard the ^*safe-conduct," and treat Luther, 
when he had him in his power at Worms, as Huss had been treated at 
Constance. He was a blind old fool if the story is true. Burning 
Luther could no more have crushed out the Reformation, than killing 
the first robin could postpone Spring. 

After the Diet of Worms, the course of reform was determined wholly 
by political circumstances. 

1. Internal. 

(a.) The unsuccessful revolt (1523) of the lesser nobility, not n^p- 
resented in the Diet. They wished to strengthen themselves 
against the princes, by confiscating ecclesiastical property. 
Their leader was Franz Von Sickingen. 

(b.) The Peasants' War, 1525. (Duruy's account (pp. 185-8), 
grossly misrepresents the ''Anabaptists.") 

2. External. 

(a.) War with France, a consecjuence of the agreement between 

Charles V. and the Pope, 
(b.) Repeated invasions of the Turks, under Soliman the Magnifi- 
cent. The support of all his States was therefore essential to 
Charles. 
These complications explain the vacillations of Charles, by which the 
party of reform continually profited. Fisher, 400 — 402. 

Without tracing further, at present, the course of events in Germany, 
we turn to another grand .progressive impulse. 
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LECTURE XXI. 

The Calvinistic Revolution, {^" Reformation ^^ 

The historical significance of Calvin is in the fact that he was the first 
to offer a comprehensive and positive doctrinal system to take the place 
of the rejected traditions of Rome. 

The Reformation now ceased to be a mere protest. It assumed organic 
form and adopted an aggressive policy. Wherever the system of Calvin 
penetrated, it scattered the seeds of revolution : — 

1. By giving to each community of Calvinistic Christians a repub- 

lican organization. 

2. By claiming for this organization entire right of self-regulation. 
The influence of the Calvinistic reform appeared : — 

A. At Geneva. This insignificant canton became, under the 

leadership of Calvin, the instructor of the world in polit- 
ical and ecclesiastical Republicanism. 

B. In France, where the views of the Genevan reformer found 

ready entrance : — 

First: Because French thinkers were captivated by the strictly logical 
character of his system. 

Second: Because, apart from its form, the content of Calvinism was 
an available armory against the absolutism of the French government. 

C. In England,* where during the reign of Elizabeth, Calvinists 

achieved a reform of the so-called Reformation of 
Henry VIIL 

D. In Scotland, where the Calvinistic Church was fully estab- 

lished under the guidance of John Knox, and where 
Calvinism attained its most complete expression. 

E. In the United Provinces, where the political tendencies of 

Calvinism became the most potent element in the long 
struggle with Spain. 
G. In Germany, where however, as the reformed churches gained 
no legal recognition, their influence was not felt until later. 

*The subject of the English Reformation is 'treated at length in a subsequent course on 
th« Constitutional History of England. Hence its omission in this outline. 
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LECTURE XXII. 
The Romish Counter- Reformation J^ 



^'Internally the papal State had learned bv its misfortunes the 
necessity of reform. Sadoleto, writing in the September of that mem- 
orable year (1527) to Pope Clement, reminds him that the sufferings of 
Rome have satisfied the wrath of God, and that the way was now open 
for an amelioration of manners and laws. No force of arms could 
prevent the Holy City from returning to a better life and proving that 
the Christian priesthood was not a mere mockery and sham. In truth 
the Counter-Reformation may be said to date historically from 1527. " 

'*One of the consequences of the Protestant Revolution was the 
reform of the Catholic Church itself. We ought never to forget that the 
Roman Catholic Church of our own times is, in fact, a reformed Churchy 
as well as the Protestant churches. " 

I.— THE FOUNDING OF THE SOCIETY OF JESUS, I540.t 

The institution of this " Company " marks one of the great epochs in 
the history of the papal Church. As John Calvin was the standard 
bearer of the most aggressive Protestantism, so the pioneer of the Cath- 
olic Reaction was Ignatius Loyola. Fisher 413. 

A. The Fundamental Principle of the "Company of Jescs " 

was the extreme antithesis of Protestantism ; viz : — Absolute sur- 
render of free inquiry, and absolute submission, in doctrine and 
action, to the authority of superiors. 

B. The Leading Avowed Agencies of the Order were : — 

1. Preaching, addressed chiefly to the educated classes. 

2. The scientific use of the confessional. 

3. Education. 

*The;outlme of this lecture is substantially the work of the late Professor Diman. It 
should be said that the notes of his lectures have been consulted and used without hesita- 
tion in the preparation of this course. Should this Syllabus fall into the hands of his 
former pupils they may recognize other passages for which he ought to receive credit. The 
fact is, these lectures have been so many times recast, and the work of so many writers has 
been written into them with such freedom, in any manner suitable to the main purpose, that 
more specific acknowledgment has become impossible. 

t Vid. Enc. Brit.: Art. "Jesuits. " 
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C. The Political Influenck of the Jesuits was due: — 

1. To the almost universal custom of employing members of the 

order as the confessors of kings and princes. 

2. To the unqualified manner in which the Jesuits taught the indif- 

ference of political forms. They were ready to intrigue for the 
overthrow* of an}^ government which was not subservient ta 
Romanism. 

II.~THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. (1545-52, and 62-63.) 

This council is memorable because it gave formal expression to the 
principles of the Catholic Reaction. (Cf. Schaff : "Creeds of Christen- 
dom ;" vol. I; pp. 90 sq. Fisher, 413.) 

The canons and decrees of this council, first published (1564) at 
Rome, are the principal source and highest standard of the doctrine and 
discipline of the Roman Church. 

The Council of Trent is reckoned by the papal Church as the eighteenth 
or twentieth oicumenical council. It is also the last, with the exceptioi> 
of the Vatican Council of 1870, which, having proclaimed the Pope 
infallible, superseded the necessity and use of future councils for con- 
sultation about dogma. The creed of Rome is therefore stereotyped, 
and can only be changed by the dictate of the Sovereign Pontiff. 

The Emperor had long urged the Pope to convene a council for the 
purpose *of procuring, by peaceful means, a settlement of the disturbances 
which violence only increased. 

Two chief tasks invited the labors of such a council : — 

1. The doctrinal controversies^ which had rent Western Christendom 

into factions, should be reviewed and set at rest by the com- 
bined wisdom of the Church. 

2. The laxity of discipline within the Church had become so noto- 

rious that the more serious Catholics themselves, including an 

exceptional Pope (Adrian VI., a Hollander, 1522), declared 

that purification was a crying necessity. 

The Popes, as a rule, however, jealous of deliberative assemblies,. 

which might endanger their absolute authority, and afraid of reform 

movements which might make concessions to heretics, pursued a policy 

of evasion and intrigue, and postponed the council again and again until 

they were forced to yield to the pressure of public opinion. 

The very fact that a council finally assembled and took into considera- 
tion vital ecclesiastical questions, is of itself a sufficient evidence of the 
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energy which the Catholic Reaction had gathered. But after the council 
had convened it was a miserable ex parte affair. 

The Protestant princes and divines were invited, to be sure, but not 
to the privilege of participation in the debates. They accordintjly 
refused to be present. The fifty or sixty who remained resembled rather 
a party caucus than those dignified representative assemblies from all 
parts of the West in the days when all Europe was one Churcli. Tlie 
glory of Latin Christianity — i. e. its universality — had departed. 

The most Important Affirmations of the first meeting of this 
<*ouncil (1546-52) were : — 

1. Tradition has equal authority with Scripture as a source of 

doctrine. (Sessio IV.). 

There were a few who advocated the Protestant opinion that the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments contained all the needful 
religious revelation. But the overwhelming majority resolved that the 
" unwritten traditions received from the mouth of Christ and his apostles, 
and transmitted to later ages under the authority of the Holy Spirit," 
were to be regarded with a reverence equal to that due to the Scriptures. 

In respect to these last, no reference was made to the original text; 
the Vulgate was declared to be an authentic translation, but a promise 
was given that for the future it should be printed with the most scru- 
pulous care. 

So far as agreement with the Protestants was concerned, the case was 
from this point hopeless. If the unknown and variable (juantity tradi- 
tion be admitted as a factor in the problems of Theology, the reformers 
declined to accept the results. 

2. Justification is efficacious only when accompanied hy the " grace 

and charity which is poured forth in the heart by the Holy 

Ghostr (Canon XI.) 

This declaration repudiated, by implication, the abuses of indulgence 

against which Luther protested. Taken alone, we should consider this 

canon harmless, but in connection with the one that follows it is 

pernicious. 

«^. The Sacrament of Penance^ consisting of contrition, confession, 
and absolution, was instituted hy Christ, Through this sacra- 
ment, as the only channel, the essential grace is communicated 
to the believer. 
Hence the importance, repugnant to Protestants, of priestly mediation 
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in religion. These affirmations destroyed all hope of reconciliation with 
the Protestants. 

Dl'ring the Interval between the Meetings of the Council, 
1552-62, THE State of Europe had wholly Changed: — 

1. By the religious Peace of Augsburg, 1555, hy which Lutheran 

hut not Calvinistic Protestants were legally recognized. 
Fisher, 410. 

2. By the abdication of Charles V. in 1556, which freed the Pope 

from fear of imperial preponderance in Italy. 

3. By the elevation to the Papacy of Cardinal Caraffa, as Paul IV., 

1555-9. He was the Catholic Reaction personified. By him 
the Inquisition was introduced into Italy, and by him the 
**Index" was established. Fisher, 414. 

The Situation at the Close of thk Council of Trent. 

When the Council reassembled, 1562, all thought of conciliation was 
abandoned. The one aim of the Romanists was to strengthen the 
" Rock of St. Peter." The Papal Church then ceased to be Catholic 
and became Roman, 

III.— ^THE PROGRESS OF PROTESTANT REFORM. 

At the same time that the attitude of the Church of Rome was defined, 
the progress of reform in Germany was arrested. 

The Principal Reasons were : — 

A. The removal of the most obvious grounds of moral complaint 

by the reforms in the Romish Church, 

B. The provisions of the religious Peace of Augsburg, 1555, 

made the religion of each German State dependent on 

political arrangements, which, for the time, checked the 

territorial extension of the Reformation. 

We must remember that ever since the imperial condemnation of 

Lutheranism at the Diet of Worms (1521), the German dominions of 

Chas. V. had been in what may be called a state of intermittent 

eruption. 

Revolt after revolt, and league after league, among the Protestant 
States, had taken advantage of every foreign complication, in which the 
Emperor became entangled, to break the ecclesiastical bonds in which 
he had confined them. The French on the one side, and the Turks on 
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the other, made it expedient in 1555 to insure tranquillity within the 
realm. That end was approximately gained by the Peace of Augsburg, 
the important provision of which was — 

"Each ruling prince in Germany shall be at liberty to choose 
between the Romish and the Lutheran religions : the religion 
of his choice shall be that also of his subjects." 
This arrangement, although perfectly satisfactory to nobody, disarmed 
formidable revolt on the one hand, and checked the spread of Protest- 
antism on the other. 

IV.— THE WARS OF RELIGION. 

The final rupture of the Latin Church, by destroying the Mediaeval 
State System, arrayed Europe in two hostile camps. 

In addition to the ecclesiastical influences, the new colonial and com- 
mercial interests caused the old antagonism between France and Spain 
to be replaced by enmity between Spain and England. As a natural 
consequence, the Romish Sovereigns were prompted to more energetic 
measures for the suppression of heresy. By a secret clause in the treaty 
of Chateau-Cambresis, (1559), the kings of France and Spain (Henri II. 
and Philip II.) bound themselves to the work. Hence resulted wars, 
which led to momentous political changes. 

A. The Religious Wars in France.* 

To understand these wars we must bear in mind that in French 
politics religious feelings were, as a rule, subordinate to what seemed 
political interest. It is hardly less true that the political interests of the 
country, as a rule, were subordinate to the personal interests of the 
political leaders. 

In France, therefore, we find the least possible movement of popular 
opinion, and only a weak influence of religious sentiment on the general 
current of affairs. The history of France is, for ages, the history of her 
leading men, not of institutions. Her worst struggles are caused by 
personal, not national questions. Further clues to the complications in 
these wars are : — 

1. The peculiar character stamped on Protestantism hy Calvinism: 
i. e. the Calvinistic communities were theoretically independent 
of control by civil magistrates. 

*Vid. Fisher : 417 sq. Enc. Brit. : Art. France ; also article Guise. G. P. R. James's 
novel ; Henry of Guise, Dumas' novel, Forly-Jive Guardsmen. 
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2. The political state of France^ thrown into collision of factions by 

the sudden death of Henri If,, 1550. These factions were : — • 
(a.) The Guises, led by Francis, Duke of Guise, the foremost 

military leader in France, and his brother, the Cardinal of 

Lorraine, a statesman of equal eminence, both representing the 

extreme Roman Catholic Reaction, 
(b.) The Bourbons, led by Anthony, King of Navarre, and his 

brother, the Prince of Conde, both professing the doctrines of 

the Reform, 
(c.) Les Politiques, led by the Chancellor L' Hopital : — made up of 

Catholics, but favoring toleration and constitutional rule. . 

Thus the religious wars in France had their origin in two distinct 
causes : 

1. The relentless persecutions of the Huguenots^ which began with 

the accession of Francis 11. (1559-60.) 

2. The rivalry of the Guises and Bourbons^ stimulated by the 

weakness of the crown. 
The Reformation in France accordingly became identified with polit- 
ical factions. (Conspiracy of Amboise, 1560. Fisher, 419.) With the 
accession of Charles IX. (1560-74), the supreme control passed into the 
hands of Catherine de Medici. Her policy was to hold the balance 
between the rival factions. She was seconded by ''Les Politiques." The 
influence of this party was especially felt at the States General of 1560, 
which put an end to religious persecutions. Complete tolerance was 
granted to the Huguenots in 1562. The insolence of the reform party, 
however, and the resentment of the Romanists now led directly to 
renewed civil war which lasted till 1599. — "The Edict of Nantes." 
Fisher, 422. 

The religious wars in France had two important consequences : — 

1. As the accession of Henri IV. (House of Bourbon) 1589-1640, 

marked the triumph of "Les Politiques," religion became from 
this time subject to State policy. Nominally Catholic, France 
became in spirit Protestant. The renewal of the religious 
persecution, 1685, (Fisher, 456) was a political rather than an 
ecclesiastical movement. 

2. As the accession of Henri IV. also marked the triumph of the 

crown over the great factions, the power of monarchy was 
greatly increased. 
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The year 1598 closes the mediiuval history of France. The power of 

. the feudal nobles is finally crushed, and raonarohy, after its desperate life 

struggle, enters upon the brilliant career of Bourbon absolutism, which 

has made the name ^^ Bourbonism'* synonymous with all that is hiirli- 

handed and conscienceless in politics. 

B. Thk AVaks in thk Nkthkklands. Fisher, 414. 

By the abdication of Charles V. (1556) the possessions «>f the House 
of Habsburg were divided, the Belgian and Batavian provinces iioiug 
with Spain to Philip II., a prince representing the extreme Catholic 
Reaction. 

To comprehend the position of affairs, we must remark : — 

1. l^he Netherlands were, in the sixteenth century^ the richest portions 

of Europe. The power of the nobility was circumscribed by 
the assemblies of the Estates, and by the spirit of the people. 
Municipal institutions had reached an early and vigorous 
development. 

2. The Reformed Faith had spread widely^ making most decided 

progress in the Batavian provinces, where the political ten- 
dencies of Calvinism found a .powerful affinity in local institu- 
tions. 

iS. By Charles V., the Reformed Faith had been xngorously suppressed 
ivhile the political institutions were unmolested, Charles was a 
Netherlander, and cherished the national prosperity of his 
fatherland. 

4. Philip IL, a Spaniard, wished to uproot heresy and municipal 
liberty. He accordingly erected new bishoprics in place of the 
Calvinistic Republican communities ; quartered Spanish troops 
in the towns, and placed Spaniards in the principal offices. 
Accordingly both political and religious revolt followed. 

THF GRAND RESULT OF THE STRUGGLES (1572-1609.) 
was : — 

a The separation of the northern provinces^ (Holland.) from the 
southern, (Belgium.) 

b. The union of the seven northern provinces^ 1579. 

c. Their renunciation of the Spanish yoke ^ 1581. Fisher, 417. 
Thus the war in the Netherlands resulted in the establishment of a 

new European State, a federal Republic devoted to the Reformed Faith, 
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and destined, from its wealth and naval enterprise, to exert a powerful 
influence on the European State System. The rise of the Dutch 
Republic must be regarded as a leading political event of modern times. 
The liberties of Holland, England and America are links in one chain. 

C. Restoration of the Papal Religion in England. 

Treatment of this topic is omitted here for reason stated above in case of 
Reformation. Vid. Taswell-Langmead, 488. 



LECTURE XXIII. 

The Thirty Years War, 



"The unity of the subject must be sought in the growth of the princi- 
ple of religious toleration, as it is adopted or repelled by the institutions 
un(ier which Germany and France, the two principal nations with which 
we are concerned, are living. Thus the history of the period may be 
compared to a gigantic dissolving view. As we enter upon it, our minds 
are filled with German men and things. But Germany fails to find the 
solution of the problem before it. Gradually France comes with increas- 
ing distinctness before us. It succeeds where Germany had failed, and 
occupies us more and more till it fills the whole field of action.'* Gardiner, 

I._1NTR0DUCTI0N. 

The Peace of Augsburg had banked, but had not extinguished, the 
fires of jealousy and discontent in the Empire. Among the elements of 
inevitable strife were ; — 

First : The dissatisfaction of the Galvinists in the Empire with the 
limited toleration promised in the Treaty of Augsburg, It granted con- 
cessions only to Lutheran princes. 

Second : The dissatisfaction of all Protestants with the provision of 
that treaty known as the ^^Reservatum EcclesiasticumJ" According to 
this declaration, all Church property and emoluments remained in the 
possession of the Romish Church, even if the princes, priests and people 
previously enjoying the use of the same, became Protestants. 

Third: The Lutherans and Galvinists were hardly less hostile to each 
other than to Catholicism, This disunion among Protestants encouraged 
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the Romanists to mass their forces. The Catholic League, 1609, 
included all the Catholic princes of Germany. 

The wars which followed constitute four groups, or four distinct wars. 
The first two struggles were chiefly concerning relijjious issues. The last 
two were more prominently political. Together they are called *'The 
Thirty Years' War.*' Fisher, 422. 

II.— THE BOHEMIAN— PALATINE GROUP. 1618-23. 
A. Causes : 

1. The Emperor Rudolph H., (1576-1612) who was at the same 

time King of Bohemia and Hungary, granted to his Bohemian 
subjects, 1609, the Royal Charter, (Majestaetsbrief.) This 
grant involved certain defined religious liberties: — (a,) of 
conscience \ (i,) in a more restricted degree, of worship. 

2. The Emperor Matthias, (1612-1619) and Duke Ferdinand of 

Steiermark, whom, contrary to their alleged right of election, 
Matthias forced upon the Bohemians as their king, 1617, 
allowed the Catholics of Bohemia to violate the terms of the 
Royal Charter of 1609. Moreover, revolutionary changes in 
the government of the country were decreed. 

3. The legally authorized "Defensors" summoned the representa- 

tives of the Protestant Estates of Bohemia, 1618. The 
assembly sent a petition to Matthias, who was absent from the 
kingdom. An answer was returned, justifying all that had 
been done, and declaring the assembly illegal. 

4. A company of Protestant noblemen, followed by armed retainers, 

and in no mood for judicious action, rushed to the Council 
House in Prague. Trooping into the room where the regents 
were seated, the angry nobles, with Count Henry of Thurn at 
their head, charged two members of the Council with the 
authorship of the king's reply. After a heated discussion, the 
Protestant intruders, who would seem to have had the worst of 
the argument, seized the suspected regents, Martinitz and 
Slawata, and pitched them out of the window into t\\Qfossey 
some seventy feet below. This piece of ruffianism was the 
beginning of the Thirty Years' War. 
B. — Chief Actors: 

1. On the Imperial Side: — Ferdinand II. (Previously Duke of 
Steiermark, etc., and hereditary King of Bohemia), Emperor, 
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1619-37. Count Bucquoi, Commander-in-chief of the imperial 
troops in Bohemia, 1621. Maxmilian I., Duke of Bavaria, 
Head of the Catholic League of Germany, 1651. Count Tilly, 
Commander of Maxmilian's forces, and later, 1630, imperial 
Commander-in-chief, 1631. Spinola, the Spanish General, 
1630. 
2. On the Insurgent Side : — Henry Count of Thurn, Commander of 
the Protestant forces in Bohemia (t 1634?). Friedrich V., 
Elector Palatine, chosen King by the insurgent Bohemians, 
1619, after Ferdinand had been deposed. Friedrich soon showed 
himself a poltroon; lost his crown 1620, his electorate 1623, died 
1632. Prince Christian of Anhalt, one of the founders of the 
**Evangelical Union," Commander of Friedrich's troops, 1 1630. 
Bethlen Gabor, a Hungarian Commander, later, 1621, King of 
Hungary, tl629. Count Mansfeld, General of the forces of 
the "Union," f 1626. Christian, Duke of Brunswick, f 1626. 

III. THE DANISH— NETHERLAND GROUP. 1625-29. 
A. Causes: 

Christian IV., King of Denmark and Duke of Holslein, was 
ambitious to control the borders of the North Sea and thus the 
navigation of the German rivers. He saw that the destruction 
of the Palatinate left North Germany and Lutheranism at the 
mercy of the Emperpr. Christian's Lutheranism was not of 
the martyr type, but his political ambition urged him to offer 
his assistance to the helpless German Protestants. 

B. — Chikf Actors: 

1. On the Imperial Side : — Tilly. (See above.) Wallenstein, Duke 

of Friedland, one of the most unique heroes in history ; first a 
guerilla chief, then Imperial General, and finally a rival so 
dangerous to the Emperor, that he had to be assassinated, 1634. 

2. On the Danish-Protestant Side : — Christian IV., King of Den- 

mark, 1 1648. Count Mansfeld. (See above.) 
This period ends with the Emperor's "Edict of Restitution," March 
29, 1629, and the complete triumph of the Catholics. 

IV.— THE SAVEDISH GROUP. 1630-35. 
A. Causes: 

1. Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, held his throne against the 
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claims of his cousin, Sigismund, King of Poland. Sigismund 
was a Catholic ; his father had been driven from the throne of 
Sweden for his adherence to Rome. Sigismund was also 
cousin to the Emperor Ferdinand, who would' gladly assist him 
in recovering Sweden and making it a Romish kingdom. It 
was also a part of Gustavus's policy to drive back Russia and 
Poland from the Baltic, and control that sea for his own 
country. The advance of the Catholic forces from the South 
threatened to interfere with these plans. Further, Gustavus 
sympathized sincerely with the discouraged Lutherans of 
Germany. * **To extend the power of Sweden, to support the 
princes of Germany against the Emperor's encroachments, to 
give a firm and unassailable standing ground to German 
Protestantism, were all to him parts of one great work, scarcely 
even in thought to be separated from one another." Gardiner, 
2. Cardinal Richelieu, virtually ruler of France, snatched at any 
hope of humiliating Austria. He accordingly entered into a 
kind of silent partnership with Sweden : Gustavus was to 
furnish the brains, and Richelieu the money for resistance to 
the Emperor. 
B. Chief Actors : 

1. Chi the Imperial Side : — Tilly. (See above.) Wallenstein. (See 

above.) 

2. (hi the Protestant (Swedish-French) Side : Gustavus Adolphus, 

king of Sweden, f 1632. *'In all the pages of history there is 
probably no man who leaves such an impression of that energy 
under restraint which is the truest mark of grea^tness in human 
character." Bernhard, Duke of Saxe-Weimar, took command 
after death of Gustavus, 1 1639. 

v.— THE FRENCH GROUP. 1635-48. 

A. Causes : 

The sudden return of success to the imperial arms, largely due to 
Spanish aid. The reasons which urged Richelieu to patronize 
Gustavus now made it all the more necessar}- to take more 
active measures against the house of Austria. 

B. Chief Actors : 

1. On the Imperial Side : Ferdinand, king of Hungary, later, 1637, 
Emperor Ferdinand III. The **Cardinal-Infant" of Spain. 
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2. On the French Side : Bernhard of Saxe- Weimar. Barier, Swedish 
Field-Marshal, t 1641. Torsterison succeeded Baner iu com- 
mand of the Swedish troops, 1 16»51. Friedrich Wilhelm, the 
**Great Elector" of Brandenburg, tl688; the founder of 
modern Prussia. Marshal Turenne, t 1675. Enghien, later 
Prince of Conde, called the Great Conde, 1 1686. Cardinal 
Richelieu, Prime Minister of France, f 1642. Mazarin, 
Richelieu's successor, 1661. Louis XIV., 1643-1715. 
The war was finally closed by the Treaty of Westphalia, 1648, an 
, event of prime importance in modern history, as it put an end to the 
period of the Reformation, and became the beginning of a new system 
of European Public Law. 

VI. -THE RESULTS.— (/)mc//*.) 

The outcome of the Reformation and the long wars which it occa- 
sioned, was this Peace of Westphalia. Its consequences may be 
considered in two aspects : 

A. With Regard to thk Empire. 

1. It secured toleration of three confessions. 

2. It virtually transferred the sovereignty from the Emperor to the 

princes, the Empire existing after this only as a League of 

States. 
8. It prepared the way for the development of the several States. 
4. It modified the territorial limits of the States, in this way 

especially increasing the domain of Brandenburg, and thus 

laying the foundation of the Protestant Kingdom of Prussia. 

H. With Regard to Europe. 

1. It recognized the independent Republics of Holland and 

Switzerland. 

2. It established the ascendency of France over Spain. 

3. It put an end to the sway of ecclesiastical influence in politics. 

4. It introduced the new theory of the "Balance of Power." 

5. It gave a powerful impulse to International Law, especially as a 

reaction against the horrors of religious wars. 
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PART I. 

THE BALANCE OF POWER.* 



LECTURE XXIV. 
The Doctrine Developed, 



1. — Introduction. 

We have now to survey the results of political evolution in Europe to 
the beginning of the present century. Our review must proceed under 
the guidance of axioms of political philosophy, reiterated a thousand 
times in the events with which this Introduction has already been con- 
cerned, viz: 

1. Progressive recognition of social needs induces individual and 

associated activities^ the aim, or at least the tendency^ of which 
is the establishment of new civilizations, 

2. Social endeavor confronts the problem of devising a civilization 

which shall combine two previously irreconcilable conditions, 

viz: First, stability of social order; Second, security to the 

individual of the full measure of his ^^naturaP^ right to life, 

liberty and freedom in the pursuit of happiness. 

Our hasty view of the growth of political institutions has shown us 

that men have not been able to localize and isolate this task. No 

specially favored country has been able to establish the ideal order in 

miniature. 

*It is probably more obviouB here than in any previous portion of the Syllabus, that the 
fiction of treatment in a few "lectures" is simply a device for convenience of review and 
recapitulation. The subjects treated in Di v. Ill, Parti., are designed to occupy, in this 
introductory course, not less than twenty hours in the lecture room. In this division the 
work of Professor Diman, and the article, ^* Balance of Poiber** in the Enc. Brit, have been 
freely appropriated. It may be worth while to compare, on the general idea of a Balance of 
Power, a somewhat youngish review, evidently written by one of Disraeli's "Whips," in the 
Iiondon Quar. Rev. for April 1887; also Hume's short essay on the subject. 
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The relations of European communities have been so entangled tjiat 
appreciable local progress has been dependent on the achievement of a 
juster political order, and a higher civilization, by the whole family of 
western nations. All western Christendom has been impressed into a 
common struggle with the universal evil, viz.: a political disorder which 
excludes the harmony that nature . decreed. We have glanced, in our 
year's study, at four great attempts to invent the ideal order, which as 
yet baffles search. 

1. The Roman Imperial Attempt. (476.) 

2. The Individualistic Attempt. 476-1250. 

S: The Theocratic Attempt. 1250-1300-(1500). 

4. The National Attempt. 1648-. 
We are still in apparently rudimentary stages of civilization by Na- 
tionalities. We have seen, during the beginnings of this last attempt, the 
feudal fragments of society, like metallic filings at the poles of the mag- 
net, arranging themselves about the principle of Monarchy. The larger 
part of the German portion of Europe, however, remained feudal in fact, 
though composed of Lordships which gave themselves the airs of King- 
doms. The theory called The Balance of Power, is the scheme by 
which it was hoped^ to adjust the interests of the various political 
societies thus formed. To the student of political science, the post- 
mediaeval period of European history, extending to the first half of the 
present century, is the period of the origin^ definition and application 
of the ^'Balance of Power,'' 

II. — The Content of the Doctrine. 
A. The Theory, 

The theory of the Balance of Power rested on the assumption, 
which became general from the early part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, that the States of Europe formed one grand community, 
or federal league, of which the fundamental principle and con- 
dition was the preservation of the ''Balance of Power." By 
this Balance was understood : 

( 1 ) Such a disposition of things that no potentate nor State should 
be able absolutely to predominate and prescribe laws to others; 

(2) That all were equally interested in maintaining this common 
settlement, and that it was the interest, the right, and the duty 
of each power to interfere, even by force of arms, when any 
of the conditions of this settlement were infringed or assailed 
by any other member of the community. 
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This doctrine was quite clearly enunciated early in the eighteenth 
century; e. g. by Fenelon, tl715. It may be stated in the form given 
it by Von Gentz, the reactionary Austrian publicist, and agent of 
Metternich, (1806) ; viz ; 

*'A constitution subsisting between neighboring States, more or less 
connected with one another, by virtue of which no one among them 
can injure the independence or essential rights of another, without 
meeting with effectual resistance on some side, and consequently ex- 
posing itself to danger." He rests this constitution on four propo- 
sitions : 

(1) No State must ever become so powerful as to coerce all the 
rest. 

(2) P>ery State which infringes the conditions is liable to be coerced 
by the others. 

(3) The fear of coercion should keep all within the bounds of mod- 
eration. 

(4) A State having attained a degree of power to defy the union, 
should be treated as a common enemy. He argued that by 
strict adherence to these principles war would be averted, ex- 
cessive power restrained, and the independent existence of the 
humblest members of the confederacy secured. 

B. The Reality, 

To determine the true character and efficiency of the "Balance of 
Power," we must have recourse, not to vague general princi- 
ples, but to history. Our resume of the leading political events 
since 1453, has indicated the steps by which feudal Europe be- 
came so reorganized that a Balance of Power between the rival 
States was possible and necessary. For the actual experiments 
to adjust such a balance, we must look to the positive interna- 
tional contracts, treaties, which have been sanctioned at differ- 
ent epochs by a Congress of States. For the value of these 
experiments, we must observe the measure of conformity to 
their stipulations, procured by these treaties. This historical 
treatment of the subject discloses the form which the theory 
has assumed in its applications, and shows that attempts to es- 
tablish an equilibrium of European States have been rewarded 
with considerable, though not permanent success, in the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
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The Peace of Westphalia (1648, vid. above p. 84,) was the first official 
recoguition of the existence of a European Balance of Power. The 
belligerents of the Empire (Protestants and Catholics), had failed to 
reach a settlement of their difficulties. The mediation of neighboring 
powers was accepted. France, Sweden, Venice and the Pope joined 
in negotiations with the warring factions, and succeeded in arrangiog 
terms for bringing the Thirty Years* War to a close. Of this firat 
application of the doctrine we must remark: 

(1) It conferred on France and Sweden, as mediating powers, t^e 
right of intervention for the purpose of upholding the provis- 
ions of the treaty. In other words tlie balance which had 
been established between the States of central Europe was 
regulated by external weights. 

(2) This right of being a sort of shifting ballast in the great Euro- 
pean Ship of State, was deftly misapplied by Louis XIV. in 
furtherance of his aggressive and dictatorial policy. Or, to state 
the facts more baldly: — the first application of the doctrine did 
not restrain France from violating its spirit. From 1 648 to 
1815 the powers carried on a military and diplomatic struggle 
for the lion's share of the deienceless territories of the smaller 
States. Whatever were the merits of the Treaty of Westphalia 
therefore, it did not secure to Europe a durable peace. The 
fundamental principles of the treaty were, nevertheless, recog- 
nized and unanimously reasserted by the Powers, as the condi- 
tions of the general tranquillity of Europe, down to the begin- 
ning of this century. 

The whole reign of Louis XIV. was a display of contempt for the 
*^ Balance of Power." Fisher 452 sq. The practical impotence of the 
doctrine to suppress private ambition opposed to the interests of Europe 
is demonstrated mo^t plainly in the long " War of the Spanish Succes- 
sionr (1701-1714.) Fisher 463 sq. 

Charles II., King of Spain, tl700, was childless. He had an older 
sister whom Spanish law excluded from the throne on accouutof her sex. 
His predecessor had also an older sister, the aunt of Charles, and she, for 
the same reason, had failed to inherit tl>e crown. Louk XIV. was the 
son of Charles's aunt (wife of Louis XIII.)-, and the husband <xf Charles's 
sister. . Each of these Spanish princesses reuounoed, at her marriage 
with a French prince, all possible claim to Spaui&h sovereignty. Fisher, 
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452. When Charles II. died (1700), Louijs XIV. did not hesitate to 
disregard the interests and the will of Europe, by claiming hereditary 
rights to the Spanish crown for his grandson, Philip of.Anjou (Phil. V. 
of Spain). This event raised the whole question of the Balance of 
Power. It was received as a doctrine of political faith, that the union of 
the French and Spanish crowns in one family must be fatal to the inde- 
pendence of all other States ; that it would replace the Stuarts on the 
throne of England, and establish the ascendency of France and the Cath- 
olic party over Europe. Louis was therefore resisted by a coalition of 
which England, Austria, and Holland were the principal members. 

At length, (1713) the relations of all the European States were once 
more adjusted with legal nicety by the Peace of Utrecht. (Fisher 466.) 
Great pains were taken to provide, by a system of renunciations, against 
the dangerous possibility of the union of the crowns of France and Spain 
on the same head. But these precautions did not prevent the conclu- 
sion, at a later period, (Aug. 15, 1761,) of the. third family compact be- 
tween the two branches of the House of Bourbon (i. e. the French and 
the Spanish). This was regarded as a lasting danger to the peace of 
Europe, and was bitterly opposed by British opinion. (Cf. Dyer, Mod- 
ern Europe, IV: 86, 118, 176.) The Peace of Utrecht was denounced 
by Parliament and detested by the nation as an inglorious termination 
of a glorious war. 

In a word then, whatever may have been the abstract value of the 
principles involved in the Balance of Power, history reveals that when 
they were most loudly professed, they were most flagrantly violated ; 
and that no cause of war seems to have been so frequent or so fatal as 
the spurious pretext of restoring peace, and defending the general tran- 
quillity of the world. The bare notion of a right of interference against 
a prosperous nation, plunged the immature statesmanship of the time 
into wars when no sufficient reason for fighting existed. 



LECTURE XXV. 
The Subversion of the Doctrine, 

The doctrine thus practically <Usregarded, was not discanled in theory 
till its weakness had l)een proved by a series of political transformations. 
Hitherto the political system of Europe had comprised little more than 
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the States of France, Austria, Sweden, and Holland, with the occasional 
intervention of Great Britain. The eighteenth century witnessed a radi- 
cal change in the politics of the world. The chief factors in effecting 
this change were, at the same time, the more obvious occasions of the 
subversion of the "Balance of Power," viz. ; 

I. — The Rise of the Northern Powers, of which the more impor- 
tant were: 

1. Prussia, erected into a kingdom, 1.701. Fisher, 474. 
This step involved no immediate accession of material strength, being 
rather the outcome of previous growth- It indirectly involved territori- 
al extension, since the reigning house was at once stimulated to assert the 
dignity of its rank. The impulse to place itself on equal footing with 
the Powers, now became the leading motive of Prussia,n policy. Under 
the energetic rule of Frederick William I. (1713-40), a prince with 
whom economy and discipline were not hobbies but passions, Prussia be- 
came a military power of the first rank. When Frederick II. (the 
Great) came to the throne (1740-86), the greatness of Prussia only 
awaited an opportunity for display. This was furnished: 

(1.) In the ^^ War of the Austrian Succession'^ (1740-48), Fisher 
475, caused by the death of the Emperor Charles VI. with- 
out male heirs. By a Praginatic Sanction, the possessions of 
the House of Habsburg had been (1724?) guaranteed to Maria 
Theresa. 

In defiance of this settlement, Frederick the Great, taking 
advantage of the quarrel in Austria over the succession, invaded 
Silesia (Dec. 1740). At the same time an alliance was made 
with P" ranee, Bavaria, Spain and Saxony, the aim being to 
drive the House of Habsburg from, the imperial throne. Ma- 
ria Theresa was saved by the loyalty of Hungary and the sup- 
port of England. 

While the Peace of Aix4a-ChapeUe (1748, Fisher 476), in 
appearance restored the old state of things, by sustaining the 
Pragmatic Sanction, and securing the imperial throne to the 
House of Habsburg-Lorraine, yet in reality it gave the first 
great shock to the stability of the continental system* Its most 
important result was the strengthening of Prussia as a State 
henceforth to wield an influence in European councils. This 
result was the more humiliating to Austria, as it was the 
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achievement of Prussian conquest. The loss of Silesia stimula- 
ted Austria to revenge^ and the relations of these two countries 
now became the turning-point in politics. 
(2.) In the ''Seven Years' War' (1756-1763, Fisher 477), having 
its motive in the facts just mentioned, and involving a league 
between Austria, Russia and France. 

Maria Theresa's prime minister Kaunitz, while one of the most ex- 
quisite dandies of Europe, was at the same time one of the wiliest diplo- 
matists. He induced the proud and virtuous Empress to adopt the hu- 
miliating expedient of flattering and cajoling Pompadour, the all-power- 
ful mistress of Louis XV. The artifice was successful. The Pompa- 
dour wholly reversed the policy which France had for generations main- 
tained towards Austria, and the above anomalous alliance was the re- 
sult. 

In the ''Seven Years' War," the genius of P'rederick the Great was, 
for the first time, fully displayed. His military successes were unex- 
ampled. The rapidity of his movements showed that he had profited 
fully by the instruction which Gustavus Adolphus had bequeathed, on 
the value of the element of time in war. While his enemies were nurs- 
ing the bruises and patching the rents of a past battle, Frederick was 
deploying his skirmishers for a new one. He soon became the hero of 
Europe. He was even popular among the thinkers of France, for he 
was a distinguished patron of that freedom of thought which was soon 
to overwhelm France under the tidal wave of the Revolution. He was 
urged to the utmost exertion by the value of the stake he had risked. 
The war was a struggle for Prussia's existence as a Kingdom, and for 
Frederick's crown as King. The aim of the allies was the reduction of 
Prussia to its former limits as the Duchy of Brandenburg, and the deg- 
radation of its King to the rank of Elector of the Empire. 

By the Peace of Paris, 1763, Prussia was confirmed in possession of 
Silesia, and her position as a European power was placed beyond dis- 
pute. From this time, Prussia became the leading Protestant State of 
the continent, and the determined rival of Austria in German politics. 
While Prussia was thus advanced, France was humbled in Europe, 
stripped of her colonial possessions in North America, and left over- 
whelmed with debt. More precursors of the Revolution. 

2. Russia, which first became a power under Peter the Great. 
(1682-1725. Fisher 470 sq.) 
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At the close of the seventeenth century, Russia comprised a vast ter- 
ritory, stretching from the Arctic Ocean to the Caspian, inhabited by ii 
rude population, but submissive to despotic government. Inspired by 
personal study of the civilization of western Europe, Peter, having for 
his sole aim the greatness of Russia, entered on a grand career of re- 
form. The participation of Russia in Euro|)ean affairs was seen: 

(1.) In the overthrow of Sweden, which, since the Peace of West- 
phalia, had been the leading State of the North, Fisher 472. 
Sweden held the mouths of the Weser, the Elbe, and the Oder, 
and possessing Finland, the Baltic was a Swedish lake. With 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, began the twenty 
years' contest which gave a new shape to the North. Russia, 
Poland and Denmark united against Charles XII., an heroic 
but not great sovereign. Russia wrested the Baltic provinces, 
and twenty years later, Finland, from Sweden. 
(2.) In her interference in the politics of Germany, occasioned by 
the antagonism of Austria aiid Prussia. Russian influence had 
hastened the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle (1748), but in the 
Seven Years' War she was a principal party, Fisher 476-7. 
By the great victory of Kuner$dorf (1759), over Frederick the 
Great, the renown of Russian arms was established. Fred- 
erick's army was scattered apparently beyond recall. That 
stern monarch for a moment wavered and weakened. His 
letters, written just after the battle, give evidence that he 
meditated suicide. Fortunately for the House of Hohenzollerii 
and for Prussia, the Russians did not know how to follow up 
their victory. They allowed Frederick three days in which to 
revive his spirits by playing his flute and writing French poetry. 
At the expiration of that period he had not only summoned re- 
solution, but a new army as well, and was shortly ready for 
fresh fighting. 
Though Russia obtained no territorial advantage from this invasion of 
Germany and alliance with Austria, she nevertheless became permanent- 
ly established as one of the Powers. 

(3.) In the Partition of Poland, Fisher, 479. The accession of 
Catherine II. (1762-87) began a new epoch for the North. 
This queen has been called by Carlyle '*a she Louis XIV." 
Uniting to monstrous vices, extraordinary ability, she completed 
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the work of Peter the Great. Poland offered a fair theatre 
for her ambition. An immense plain, with no natural bounda- 
ries, occupied by a brilliant and warlike nobility ruling over a 
nation of slaves, the country was subject to a political system 
that entailed perpetual anarchy. One negative vote in the Diet 
arrested all business. Since 1572 the monarchy had been 
elective. Although the king was almost powerless among the 
nobles, the elections occasioned fierce party strife, and invited 
foreign intrigue. 
Catherine determined to give Poland a King, and in 1764 Poniatowski 
was elected by her connivance. Civil war, and the interference of the 
Powers to quell disorders which they themselves had incited, resulted in 
the first partition of Poland, 1772. By this division more than one- 
fourth of the territory, and more than a third of the population became 
subject to Russia, Austria and Prussia. These same political wreckers 
made a second division of the spoil in 1792, and a third, 1795, after 
which Poland disappeared from the number of important European 
States. 

The partition of Poland produced a profound impression, and involved 
momentous results: 

(a.) The theory of the Balance of Power was undermined^ by 
weakening respect for the rights of minor States: one 
of the pillars of the doctrine, 
(b.) The three Powers conceriied were involved in more hitter mu- 
tual jealousies, which paralyzed their efforts to arrest the 
French Revolution, 
(c.) An example of interference and. territorial aggression was 
furnished, destined to be eagerly followed by republican 
France. The right of the strongest took the place of 
legal and moral restraint. 

II. — The Overthrow of the Colonial System. Fisher, 479 sq. 

The rise of the great maritime States had contributed more than all 
else to the maintenance of the Balance of Power. The influence of 
these States depended largely upon their colonies and commercial 
interests. The productive powers of their immediate territories were no 
longer the sole resources of their governments, but the settlers in the 
New World were enriching European treasuries. At the close of the 
seventeenth century, the leading maritime States were England and 
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France. The commercial spirit, so powerfully excited by the possibili- 
ties of the lately acquired territories beyond the seas, acted on the state 
of Europe no less strongly than the spirit of conquest. Wars were 
waged and treaties concluded in the interest of trade. Asa consequence 
there followed: — 

First: Attempts to annihilate the commerce of hostile States, giving 
rise to privateering. 

Stcond: Restrictions and repressions of neutral trade. 

Third: Extension of European wars to the colonies. 

The colonies also, as they became more extended, became geographi- 
cally more complicated, while the value of colonial products, exceeding 
all expectations, increased their influence in politics. Colonial disputes 
became for the first time a direct cause of war between European States, 
in the West Indies, where complications between England, France and 
Spain led to hostilities which gradually became a part of the War of the 
Spanish Successio n . 

But far more momentous in its consequences, was the colonial rivalry 
in the North, between France and England. By the Revolution of 1688, 
these two powers had been arrayed in permanent opposition. After 
that event, France led the Catholic, and England the Protestant States 
of Europe. But North America was divided between them, and it in- 
evitably fallowed that war in Europe involved war on the St. Lawrence 
and the Ohio. Beginning with the accession of William and Mary 
(1689), renewed in the reign of Queen Anne (1702-14), culminating 
under George II. (1727-60), these wars developed the instinct of union 
which found expression at the Congress of Albany, 1754. Fisher, 479 sq. 

The contest, which in America had its origin in disputes respecting 
the boundaiies of Nova Scotia, and in the attempt of the French to con- 
nect Canada and Louisiana by a chain of forts, was complicated by the 
alliance between lingland and Prussia, and did not rest until France had 
been stripped of Nova Scotia and Canada. By the Peace of Paris, 
1763, England was left mistress of North America, and the balance of 
the colonial system was destroyed. The interest of the great maritime 
Powers was no longer enlisted in its support. France now favored the 
freedom of the seas, and the enfranchisement of the English colonies. 

Thus the Seven Years' War, which established in the heart of Europe a 
monarchy based on modern instead of mediaeval ideas, at the same time 
helped prepare the way for American Independence, Released from the 
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pressure of a foreigu enemy, the colonies no longer needed the proteo 
tion of the mother country. They became, for that reason, less disposed 
to submit to home dictation and more inclined to assert their rights. 
"England," said a sagacious French Statesman, "will ere long repent 
having removed the only check which can keep her colonies in awe." 



LECTURE XXVI. 
The Revival and Abandonment of the Doctrine, 



The lawless violence towards Poland was the signal for more lawless 
attacks on other countries. Before the century closed, the French Rev- 
olution had crushed to atoms the ancient fabric of Europe. Fisher, 497 sq. 
(Vid. Outline of the French Revolution^ by the author of this Syllabus.) 
The wars that followed, and the temporary domination of Napoleon over 
a great portion of the continent, seemed to have overthrown the Balance 
of Power forever. Upon the fall of Napoleon, 1814, it became the com- 
mon interest and the universal desire, to restore peace upon a settled 
basis. The matter was referred to the Congress of Vienna, where the 
most powerful sovereigns and the most astute statesman of Europe met 
in council. (Fisher 535.) Although this Congress has, with some de- 
gree of justice, been denounced as an "auction of nations and an orgy of 
Kings," it nevertheless applied the doctrine of the Balance of Power in 
such a summary way, to the doubtful territory of Europe, that general 
war was averted for forty years. * A complete fabric of European 
polity, such as had never existed before, was thus established by mutual 
contract. This was the nearest approach ever made to a practical Balance 
of Power. 

But the construction put upon the system thus established, was that it 
gave the allied Powers a right to interfere, not only for the prevention 
of quarrels, agressions and war, but in the internal government of States. 
Thus, under pretence of maintaining and defending the common interests 
of Europe, the popular movements and constitutional progress of Italy 
were crushed, a French army entered Spain (1823), to restore the au- 
thority of King Ferdinand VII. against the Cortes, and even the inde- 

*For a clear account of the causes of the Crimean War, vid. McCarthy; History of Onr 
Own Times. Vol. II. Chs. xxv-xxvi. 
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pendeiice of the South American colonies was represented as a blow to 
the peace and security of Europe. Fisher 558. 

The British government perceived that such an interpretation of the 
Balance of Power was only another name for intolerable oppression. 
(Fisher 552.) It declared, therefore, that England could not be a party 
to the application of such a theory. Accordingly, when "Napoleon, the 
nephew of his uncle,** was proclaimed in 1852, Emperor of the French, 
lingland refused to join the other Powers in enforcing the declaration 
of 1815, excluding any member of the Buonaparte family from the throne 
of France. The attitude of England became defined in the modern 
policy of "non-intervention.** Fisher, 570. 

The compacts of Vienna were now gradually set aside. When the 
Emperor Napoleon III. proposed, in 1863, a new Congress for the pur- 
pose of revising and re-establishing the lialance of Power in Europe, 
England refused to negotiate, and the scheme failed. This was the last 
attempt to bring the combined authority of Europe to bear on (juestions 
affecting the general peace. It was now apparent that the whole theory 
of the confederated system of Europe, had become, for a time, at least, 
obsolete, and that there was no organization to resist the ambitious or 
warlike designs of any strong or aggressive State. 

The consequence of this state of affairs rapidly developed in the quick 
succession of political changes effected by the energetic Kinirdom of 
Prussia. In 1864, Denmark lost to Prussia the provinces of Holstein, 
Lauenberg and Schleswig. Then Prussia formed an alliance with Italy 
against her old-time enemy, Austria. There followed the brilliant 
^^ Thirty Days* War** of 1866, which drove Austria out of the Germanic 
Confederation, and Prussia now, by military treaties, gained control 
over the armies of the minor States of North Germany. Fisher, 575 sq. 

This was the severest blow which had yet been inflicted on the prac- 
tical Balance of Power, and the Emperor Napoleon, who had recently 
expressed his dissatisfaction with the treaty of 1815, now found himself 
confronted by an enemy vastly more powerful and dangerous than any 
previous rival. We need not detail the incidents of the Franco-Prussian 
War, Fisher, 580 sq. The terms of the peace were settled between 
the vanquished and the conquerors, without reference to the interests of 
other nations. The result is that, at the present time, the military power 
of the German Empire far surpasses that of any other State, and could 
be overcome only by a general combination. The Balance of Power, as 
it was understood fifty years ago, has been totally destroyed. 
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Grermany has conquered, temporarily at least, her worst enemy — the 
narrow spirit of localism, the legacy of the feudal age ; and to-day, on 
account of geographical position, as well as her military power and the 
masterly statecraft of her peerless prime minister, she, more effectually 
than any doctrine, controls the peace of Europe. This vigorous nation 
has no other interest than to defend, with iron and blood if necessary, 
her territory, which, for so many centuries, has been cursed with war. 
While the remaining continental powers sullenly accept a peace which 
they are not prepared to violate, we may hope that clearer views of true 
national policy, purer political morality, and gradual perception that the 
excellence of a nation cannot justify envious attack, will be more efficient 
than treaties, in postponing the day of further strife. 
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PART II. 

THE GROWTH AND INFLUENCE OF INTERNATIONAL 

LAW.* 

♦Laurent's works, Histoire du droit des yens, furnished the model which these lectures 
have kept distantly in view. It is not intended to leave the impression that International 
Law is a product of the last half century ; but this course is planned with reference to a 
supplementary study of International Law, viewed as the codification of one class of the 
results of social endeavor, up to date. As basis of such study Davis's fntemational Lair is 
selected. 
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